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TiiE WASHINGTON VOTE 





The vote on the woman suffrage 
amendment by counties was as fol- 
lows, as now officially announced by 
the Governor: 





Counties For Against 
Adams 432 254 
Asotin 155 93 
Benton 544 198 
Chehalis 384 600 
Chelan 554 207 
Clallam ; 415 227 
Clarke 1,069 639 
Columbia 213 164 
Cowlitz 788 552 
Douglas 400 256 
Ferry 298 115 
Franklin 237 165 
Garfield 231 169 
Grant 692 476 
Island 273 110 
Jefferson 250 225 
King 12,052 6,695 
Kitsap 1,094 372 
Kittitas 629 366 
Klickitat 549 231 
Lewis 867 694 
Lincoln 857 667 
Mason 267 130 
Okanogan 666 360 
Pacific 360 282 
Pierce 5,552 3,442 
San Juan 278 140 
Skagit 1,804 801 
Skamania 101 54 
Snohomish 3,209 1,294 
Spokane 5,639 4,551 
Stevens 1,694 661 
Thurston 858 596 
Wahkiakum 138 121 
Walla Walla 957 696 
Whatcom 3,520 1,334 
Whitman 1,740 959 
Yakima 1,633 780 

Total 52,299 29,676 





FREEDOM PROCLAIMED 





Upon receiving the official count of 
the votes cast at the election on Nov. 
8 for and against the constitutional 
amendment granting women the right 
to vote, and finding that it had car- 
ried by a majority of 22,623, Gov. M. 
E. Hay issued the following proclama- 
tion: 

The Proclamation 

Whereas, The Legisiature of the 
State of Washington, by Chapter 18 of 
the session laws of 1909, submitted to 
t e voters of the State the proposition 
c’ amending Article 6 of the constitu- 
tion of said State, the same to be voted 
upon at the general election to be held 
on the 8th day of November, 1910; 
and 

Whereas, It appears from the bal- 
lots cast at said election that a ma- 
jority of the qualified electors voting 


upon the question of the adoption of 
said amendment have voted in favor 
of the same; 

Now, therefore, I, M. E. Hay, Gover- 
nor of the State of Washington, have 
proclaimed, and do hereby proclaim, 
that said amendment has been adopt- 
ed, and that the same is now a part 
of the constitution of the State of 
Washington. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of 
State to be hereunto affixed, at Olym- 
pia, this 28th day of November, 1910. 





on the subject, and points out that the 
right to participate in the affairs of 
the towns and parishes during the 
middle ages belonged to persons own- 
ing property, whether men or women, 
but since the revolution women have 
been wholly deprived of political 
rights. As the women of the republic 
are now eligible for all the profes- 
sions, and as women now have mu- 
nicipal suffrage in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and elsewhere, the committee hold 
that the time has come when French 











Mrs. Ethel Snowden, who will be given a dinner in New York next Tuesday 
evening by the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 








WOMEN GIVE THANKS 





Dr. Sarah Kenda! writes from Seat- 
tle: 

I am enclosing the official announce- 
ment of the returns. They look well, 
do they not? It certainly was a 
“famous victory,” and the men of 
Washington stood by their pledges 
nobly. I cannot find words to tell you 
how happy we are. 

At the union Thanksgiving service 
in the church of Dr. Matthews (our 
arch enemy), the clergyman who 
preachéd the sermon, a new man here, 
Mr. Adna Leonard of the Methodist 
Church, congratulated the people of 
Washington, among other blessings of 
the year, upon the great one of hav- 
ing extended the privilege of the bal- 
lot to its women, prophesying good 
therefrom. A round of applause fol- 
lowed, and I still wonder what were 
the feelings of Dr. Matthews, who had 
so recently denounced the idea from 
the same pulpit. 

I would have been satisfied with a 
small majority, and the big one is sim- 
ply stunning. The Western slogan is 
good: “Everybody helps,” which they 
did, and it is difficult to find a man 
who voted against the amendment. 





PROGRESS IN FRANCE 





In France, a committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, of which Ferdi- 
nand Buisson is president, on Dec. 6 
reported in favor of a bill conferring 
upon women the right to vote for 
city, communal and departmental 
councillors, and making them eligible 
for election to these offices. The 
committee had made a long and care- 
ful investigation into the working of 
woman suffrage in those States and 
countries where it prevails, and they 
have published the results of their 
inquiries in a large volume. The re- 
port of the committee reviews the 





history of France so far as it bears 


women should be permitted at least 
to participate in municipal and local 
affairs. The committee declare them- 
selves to be in favor in principle of 
full suffrage for women, but they 
recommend municipal suffrage as a 
first step. 





LESS SHINY PAPER 





For some time a number of our 
readers have been urging us to print 
The Woman’s Journal upon less shiny 
paper. The older ones especially say 
that the gloss on the paper makes 
it hard for them to read the text. 
We shall use a different kind of pa- 
per for a few weeks, as an experi- 
ment, and we invite our readers to 
let us know what they think of it. 
The new kind has the advantage of 
greatly lessening our weekly expenses. 





NATIONAL BOOTH 





As previously announced, the New 
York State Suffrage Association will 
hold a bazaar at Hotel Plaza, New 
York City, Jan. 20 and 21, 1911. 
Through the courtesy of the State As- 
sociation and the chairman of the 
committee, space for a booth has been 
placed at the disposal of the National 
Association, and Lucy E. Anthony, a 
niece of Miss Susan B. Anthony, who, 
it will be remembered, so successfully 
managed the Susan B. Anthony table 
at the national bazaar some years 
since, has been asked to take charge. 

It is the desire of the National As- 
sociation to make this booth attrac- 
tive, educational and profitable, and 
we earnestly solicit donations of 
money, and fancy and useful articles 
which may be turned into money; the 
proceeds from all sales to go to the 
National Association. We hope that 
every suffragist will take advantage 
of this opportunity to help raise the 
funds necessary to carry on the Asso- 
ciation’s work. 





All communications and donations 





should be addressed in care of Lucy 
E. Anthony, National Headquarters, 
505 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
Anna H. Shaw, 
President. 





BIRRELL NOT KICKED 





All our readers will be glad to learn 
the untruth of the cablegram which 
reported the suffragettes as having 
kicked and lamed Augustine Birrell. 
According to Mr. Birrell’s own state- 
ment in the London Mail, a crowd of 
women jostled him, and knocked his 
hat off and kicked that about; but 
they did not kick him. As he was go- 
ing to the cab, he accidentally twisted 
his knee, and he says it is to this 
that his present lameness is due. 

The story that a policeman’s hand 
had been gashed with a knife arose 
from the fact that the police seized 
and smashed up the banners carried, 
by the women, and one of the police- 
men scratched his hand severely in 
doing it. 

The cablegrams about the militant 
doings must always be taken with 
many grains of salt. These two 
canards have appeared in every daily 
paper in the United States, and not 
one in a hundred will take the trou- 
ble to correct them. But it is not 
worth worrying about. When many 
thousand women are in such deadly 
earnest about the ballot as to be 
willing to risk their lives to get it, no 
barriers of official red tape can long 
hold out against them. 

Brutal Ill-Usage 

The cablegrams represented the 
women as attacking the police like 
furies. From the English suffrage 
papers, and from the reports of many 
eye-witnesses, it is clear that it was 
the police who handled the women 
with extraordinary roughness and bru- 
tality. 

The women, on their fourteenth so- 
called “raid” upon the Cabinet Minis- 
ters, made the most resolute and 
persistent efforts to push through the 
police cordon, and were perfectly 
reckless of getting hurt. The police 
had been ordered not to arrest the 
women, but to drive them away. As 
the women refused to go without see- 
ing Mr. Asquith, the police tried for 
hours to make them go away by 
knocking them down, and tossing 
them about like balls. One observer 
said, “The police were between the 
devil and the deep sea, and they 
chose the former.” 

Toward the end of the afternoon, 
when a large crowd had gathered and 
many of the spectators had grown 
very indignant, 116 women were ar- 
rested, But it will be observed that, 
when they were brought up in court, 
the great majority of them were only 
charged with “obstruction,” i.e., with 
refusing to go away. A few only were 
accused of assaulting the police. Sev- 
eral of these acknowledged hav- 
ing struck a policeman, but declared 
it was only when the police were 
choking or otherwise brutally ill- 
using some other woman. Inde- 
pendent witnesses confirm the state- 
ment. 

Whether our readers believe in 
militant tactics for England or not— 
none of us believe in them for Ameri- 
ca—they will be interested in read- 
ing what actually happened. Else- 
where we devote considerable space 
to the report. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





A friend in Norfolk, Va., writes to 
National Headquarters: 

As Christmas is approaching, many 
are thinking with dread of all the 
trashy Christmas presents they will 
receive, many absolutely useless, not 
even beautiful—regular dus.-catchers 
and germ-holders. As many suffra- 
gists have friends who know nothing 
about suffrage literature and have no 
chance to hear lectures on the sub- 
ject, they would be glad for Christ- 
mas to receive several of the best 
leaflets (including, of course, “Ob- 
jections Answered”), made into a lit- 





tle booklet by covering with yellow 
cardboard paper and tying up prettily 
at the back with ribbon, or even 
fastened together with cord ready for 
the book-case for reference. “Emi- 
nent Opinions,” for instance, can be 
referred to at any minute in conversa- 
tion; and, done up tastefully and given 
as a Christmas present, must prove 
acceptable even to an Anti. I have 
resolved to send these out as Christ- 
mas presents, and think the sugges- 
tion may help others who wish to 
make their presents useful and ac- 
ceptable. 





DOCTOR PROTESTS 





Mr. C. Mansell-Moullin, vice-prest- 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and consulting surgeon to the London 
Hospital, has written to the press as 
follows about the ill-usage of the suf- 
fragettes: 

“The women were treated with the 
greatest brutality. They were pushed 
about in all directions and thrown 
down by the police. Their arms were 
twisted until they were almost 
broken. Their thumbs were forcibly 
bent back, and they were tortured in 
other nameless ways that made one 
feel sick at the sight. I was there 
myself and saw many of these things 
done. The photographs that were 
published in the press of Nov, 19 
prove it. And I have since seen the 
fearful bruises, showing the marks 
of the fingers, caused by the violence 
with which these women were treated. 
These things were done by the police. 
There were, in addition, organized 
bands of well-dressed roughs, who 
charged backwards and _ (forwards 
through the deputation like a foot- 
ball team, without any attempt being 
made to stop them by the police; but 
they contented themselves with 
throwing the women down and tramp- 
ling upon them. As this behavior on 
the part of the police is an entirely 
new departure, it would be interesting 
to know who issued the instructions 
that they were to act with such bru- 
tality, and who organized the bands 
of roughs who suddenly sprang up on 
all sides from nowhere. The Home 
Secretary, who does not want women 
arrested, is credited with the state- 
ment that he has devised a new meth- 
od of putting a stop to deputations. 
Is this the method? 

“The women were discharged with- 
out a trial by the Secretary of State 
on the grounds of public policy. Is 
it public policy that there should be 
no trial, and that the evidence which 
might otherwise have come out should 
be suppressed in this way?” 





LAUGHABLE SNOBBERY 





Miss Jessie Stephenson and Mrs. 
Beldon of Bradford were arrested to- 
gether for throwing stones and break- 
ing windows at the house of one of 


the Cabinet Ministers. They were 
taken to the police station and 
charged wtih this offence. While 


there, Miss Stephenson addressed 
Mrs. Beldon as “Countess,” a nick- 
name given her by her friends. As 
soon as the police heard this word, 
they withdrew the charge against 
Mrs. Beldon, and insisted upon her 
leaving the police station, while they 
detained Miss Stephenson. 





He who understands does not hate, 
—Selma Lagerlof. 


Because three counties of Washing- 
ton—King, Pierce and Whitman—were 
late in sending in the returns of the 
vote on the suffrage amendment, Gov. 
Hay was unable to issue his procla- 
mation announcing that it had carried 
before Thanksgiving Day. But the 
suffragists all over the country gave 
thanks just the same. 

The city council of Pasadena, Cal., 
has voted unanimously to take a ref- 
erendum on the much-mooted question 
of band concerts, and to let both men 
and women vote. There will be two 
questions submitted: “Shall there be 
band concerts? Shall there be Sun- 
day band concerts?” The council 
pledges itself to abide by the result 
of the vote. 
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FORWARD ALL! 





By Marguerite Ogden Bigelow. 





We are marching into Canaan from 
the Egypt of the past, 
Forward all, forward all! 
And the sea of wrath is parted, yea, 
the waters are made fast, 
Forward all, forward all! 
We have known a heavy burden, we 
have drunken deep of tears, 
Forward all, forward all! 
But our God hath seen our anguish 
and hath given faith for fears. 
Forward all, forward all, forward all! 


We are treading down the desert, we 
shall reach the promised land, 
Forward all, forward all! 
By the waters of our Jordan. free, en- 
franchised, we shall stand, 
Forward all, forward all! 
For unconquered are the cohorts of 
the women in their might, 
Forward all, forward all! 
Of the mothers and the maidens who 
will battle for their right. 
Forward all, forward all, forward all! 


We are marching into Canaan and we 
lift our banners high, 
Forward all, forward all! 
We have borne the night’s oppression, 
shall the morning pass us by? 
Forward all, forward all! 
We have heard the voice of freedom, 
in the Way our brothers trod, 
Forward all, forward all! 
We are marching on to win it in the 
promised land of God, 
Forward all, forward all, forward all! 
Superior, Wis. 





THE LITTLE GIRL 





{From the Russian.]} 


One evening, tired out with my 
day’s work, I was lying upon the 
ground near the wall of a great stone 
building. It was usually gloomy of 
mien, but the deep cracks and large 
patches of mould adorning its exterior 
were illuminated for the moment by 
the red beams of the declining sun. 

Day and night there swarmed with- 
in that building, like rats in a dark 
cellar, a mass of hungry, dirty people 
—their bodies clad (nay, rather half- 
clad) in sorry rags, and their be- 
nighted souls as hungry and naked 
(perhaps even as dirty!) as their 
bodies. From its windows there is- 
sued in a slow, thick stream, like a 
column of dingy smoke belched forth 
from a factory chimney, the ceaseless 
din of the human life which seethed 
within; and as Ii lay and listened to 
that portentous, mournful sound—a 
sound so familiar to my ears—I little 
expected to hear any note more novel 
or more poignant break in upon it. 
Yet, suddenly, from somewhere amid 
the recesses of a pile of empty bar- 
rels and broken packing-cases which 
lay near me, there came in a low, 
crooning voice: 

“Sleep, little baby, my. angel divine! 
Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, baby of mine!” 

Never before had I heard any 
mother in this building soothe her 
children to sleep in such loving ac- 
cents. Rising softly, I peered behind 
the barrels. Seated on an empty 
packing-case I beheld a little girl, her 
curly, flaxen head bent forward, and 
her form gently swaying to and fro as 
she sang in pensive fashion: 

“Fly, then, my dearest, to Dreamland 
so bright! 
Peace spread her wings o’er my dar- 
ling tonight!” 

In her dirty little arms she was 
nursing the handle of a wooden ladle, 
wrapt in a red handkerchief, and 
looking at it with great sorrowful 
eyes. Those eyes were beautifully 
soft and clear, but mournful to a de- 
gree quite  unchildlike. When iI 
looked at them I seemed no longer to 
see the dirt which disfigured her face 
and hands. 

Through the air above us there 
streamed—like clouds of soot and 
ashes—a confused babel of shouts, 
curses, drunken laughter, and weep- 
ing, whilst around us the muddy 
ground was strewn with a debris of 
broken, disjointed fragments. The 
rays of the setting sun tinged with 
red these remnants of old bottles and 
packing-cases, until they seemed to 
impart to them a sort of stiange, 
shabby likeness to the remains of 
some great monster which had been 
crushed and ground to pieces under 
the ponderous, pitiless hand of fam- 
ine. 

Accidentally I made a slight rus- 
tling among these fragments; where 
upon the girl started and caught sight 
of me. Instantly her eyes contracted 
to two slits, and she bristled all over 


deft shake to her tattered, once-pink 
frock, thrust her doll into her pocket, 
and asked me in a clear, high voice 
why I looked at her so. She was a 
girl of some twelve years of age, and 
very, slender and thin. Her eyelids 
never ceased quivering the whole 
time that she looked at me thus in- 
tently. 

“Well,” she continued, after some 
moments’ silence, “what do you 
want?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. “Go on with 
your game and I will go away.” 

Thereupon she came towards me 
with a kind of shuffling movement, 
her face all puckered over with aver- 
sion, and said in a hard, clear voice: 
“You need only pay me fifteen co 
pecks.’’* 

For a moment I did not fully grasp 
her meaning, but can only remember 
shuddering as with an intuition of 
something horrible. Then she came 
still closer, and nudged me with her 
elbow, saying in a dull, weary tone 
and with averted face: “Will you 
come with me, then? I cannot go out 
and walk the streets tonight, for I 
have no fine clothes to wear. My 
keeper has sold them all for drink. 
Will you come with me?” 

Gently, silently, I put her from me; 
whereupon she turned and peered in- 
to my face with a kind of suspicious, 
perplexed expression. Then her lips 
twitched strangely, and raising her 
eyes so that the glance of their clear, 
open, sorrowful gaze passed over my 
head, she murmured wearily: “Why 
do you shrink from me so? Perhaps 
you think that I am too young—not 
enough used to such things? Do not 
be afraid. I used to mind it all; but 
Low ——!” And, without finishing her 
sentence, she spat upon the ground 
with an air of indifference. 

As I walked away I bore with me in 
my heart an almost insupportable im- 
pression of horror, coupled with an 
ever-abiding remembrance of the sor- 
rowful look in those clear, unchild- 
like eyes.—Votes for Women. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Belle Honan, a rich woman in 
Ireland, has given $50,000 to estab- 
lish free scholarships at Cork Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Gardner, a young Indianapolis 
woman, convinced the school board of 
that city of the need of an open-air 
school for delicate children. It is now 
a flourishing institution. The chil- 
dren pay three cents a day for the hot 
milk, soup or cocoa which is supplied 
them by the school. Any deficit is 
paid from the treasury. of the depart- 
ment. 


Mrs. Antoinette D. Leach was 
chosen president of the Sullivan 
County (ind.) Bar Association at its 
recent annual meeting. She is the only 
woman lawyer in the county. Mrs. 
Leach was a ¢andidate for the Leg- 
islature at the last election, believing 
that women are eligible to serve 
though not to vote. She has been do- 
ing organizing work for the Indiana 
suffragists. 


Miss Mary Ashmead is a “commer- 
cial photographer,” and is _ fairly 
driven with orders from magazines 
and newspapers. She furnishes illus- 
trations for periodicals all over the 
country. Miss Ashmead’s specialty is 
fashion photographs. She selects and 
photographs those pretty faces that 
set off the last thing in hats, furs, 
gowns, new coiffures, neck ornaments, 
etc., in the fashion plates. 


Miss Edna Cameron of White Salm- 
on, Wash., has a fine exhibit at the 
national apple show in Chicago this 
week. As executive secretary and 
field representative of a commercial 
league composed of five hundred bus!- 
ness men and ranchers in south cen- 
tral Washington, Miss Cameron rode 
more than 300 miles on her pony to 
gather the apples for this display, 
and then went to Chicago to install 
it to the best advantage. 

Rose Pitonoff swam from East 
Twenty-fourth street, New York, to 
Coney Island light, a distance of 18 1-4 
miles, in five hours and eight minutes, 
—an extraordinary feat. She is only 
15. Other striking endurance feats of 
the year have been achieved by Miss 
Adeline Trapp and Mrs. Clara Bouton. 
Both are members of the volunteer 
life saving corps. Mrs. Bouton swam 


with terror, like a mouse before a cat.|from Far Rockaway to Brighton 


I smiled kindly at her worn, shrinking, 
unhappy face, but she only com- 


Beach last summer in an endurance 
contest for life savers, winning the 


pressed her lips the more and/race in one hour and 35 minutes. Yet 


twitched her delicate eyebrows. 





Then she sprang to her feet, gave a 
i 


*About 8 cents. 


they are not supposed to have stam- 
ina enough to walk to the ballot-box. 

Miss Fanny Bixby of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has served as a special police 
officer for two years at Long Beach. 
Miss Bixby is a graduate of Wellesley 
College, where she studied social 
economics. Besides being a special 
policeman for Long Beach, she is a 
probation officer, a member of the Ju- 
venile Court Commission, and a mem- 
ber of the College Equal Suffrage 
League. Miss Bixby is a rich man’s 
daughter, and might live a life of idle 
pleasure if she wished, but she prefers 
to work. 

Dr. Mary Stone, a Chinese girl who 
was brought up by the missionaries 
and became a physician,. has a far- 
reaching pedigree. Her family his- 
tory runs back 2,000 years, and is 
printed in twelve great volumes. In 
the last volume Dr. Stone is named— 
the first woman in 2,000 years to be 
mentioned even in the history of her 
own family. No doubt many of her 
ancestresses had as much ability as 
she, but they had no chance to de- 
velop it, and their names are not 
given in the genealogy. In Chinese 
families, it is said, the girl children 
are often designated not by names 
but merely by numbers. Better days 
are now dawning for the women of 
China. 


Senora Diaz, second wife of the 
President of Mexico, married him 
when he was 52. She was the daugh- 
ter of one of Mexico’s noted states- 
men, Manuel Romero Rubia. She is 
described as talented and cultured, 
speaking several languages, a social 
queen, and called beautiful. She has 
presided over the president’s home 
with great success, and has command- 
ed the highest regard of the proud 
and exclusive circle which wields so 
much influence at the Mexican capi- 
tal. But if she realizes the frightful 
cruelties committed under her hus- 
band’s sanction in “barbarous Mex- 
ico,” her head must rest upon an un- 
easy pillow. 


Vida Manley, a six-year-old girl of 
Melbourne, Australia, is a musical 
wonder, with a throat of unique 
formation. Doctors and musicians 
who have examined the child are 
amazed to find that her throat is dif- 
ferent from that of any other human 
being. When she was two she sud- 
denly started warbling like a canary, 
and ever since has retained this pecu- 
liar power. Now she trills like a 
Tetrazzini also, and sings like no 
other human songstress. As yet she 
has not, been spoiled by any publicity, 
and warbles away cheerfully and un- 
consciously. Her parents are not mu- 
sical, and they have a number of 
equally unmusical children. 





A NEW MAGAZINE 





The New Voice Publishing Com- 
pany, 193 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
is about to start a new monthly mag- 
azine devoted to the “uplift” move- 
ment, including the reform of prisons 
and criminal codes; the spread and 
development of municipal protection 
for children; the establishment of 
uniformity in the educational system; 
proper sanitation of the _ public 
schools; the scientific development of 
settlement work; the practical treat- 
ment of the industrial life of women 
and girls; cleaner politics, and the 
comprehensive education of the public 
in relation to equal suffrage. They 
offer more than $600 in prizes to the 
women’s clubs sending in before Jan. 
1, 1911, the best suggestion for the 
name of the new magazine (each club 
may send in as many names as it 
likes) and to the women’s clubs send- 
ing in before Jan. 15 the largest and 
second largest percentage of subscrip- 
tions in proportion to their member- 
ship, the largest and second largest 
number of male subscribers, and the 
largest number of subscribers of both 
sexes not now belonging to any club. 





LITERARY NOTICE 





Wild Oats. By James Oppenheim. 
B. W. Huebsch, publisher, New York. 
Price $1.20, net. - 

This book ought to be circulated by 
the million copies. In the form of a 
graphic and interesting story, it 
shows vividly how men sow wild 
oats, and women and children reap 
the harvest—the wives in broken 
health, the children in blindness. Yet 
the tragic story is told in no spirit of 
hatred, but makes the reader see how 
the offender may be as truly a victim 
as his wife and baby—a victim of 
ignorance and false theories. It is 








matter of some surprise, but of more 
congratulation, that a book so 
courageous should have found a pub- 
lisher. 





HOW THE VOTE WAS WON 





The amusing farce, “How the Vote 
Was Won,” enjoys an ever-growing 
popularity. Several correspondents 
have asked us to tell in The Woman’s 
Journal where copies of it can be had. 
Application for the text of the play 
and for permission to perform it 
should be addressed to Ellen Terry’s 
daughter, Miss Edith Craig, at the 
office of the Women’s | Freedom 
League, 1 Robert street, Adelphi, Lon- 
don, W. C. Five dollars has to be 
paid to the authors of the play for 
permission to act it. This small fee 
goes to aid the movement in England. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi 
is spending the winter at the Hotel 
Normandie in Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. J. W. Brannan of New York 
and a few friends telegraphed $300 to 
Mrs. Pankhurst in token of sympathy. 


Frances B. Willard is still tenderly 
beloved. Five hundred members*of 
the National W. C. T. U. gathered 
around her statue in the Hall of Fame 
at Washington the other day to pay 
tribute to their departed leader. An 
address was delivered by Miss Anna 
A. Gordon. 


Parallel with the Consumers’ 
League plea for early Christmas shop- 
ping is the cry from Uncle Sam, who 
implores the American public to post 
its Christmas remembrances § suffi- 
ciently in advance of the holiday to 
enable the carriers,to distribute them 
betimes. 

The passing away of Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy removes a woman who 
has had a widespread and remarkable 
influence upon the religious thought 
of our day. One of the many fantas- 
tic objections brought against equal 
suffrage used to be that no woman had 
ever founded a religion. Mrs. Eddy 
has disproved that argument. 


Miss Graynella Packer has been ap- 
pointed wireless operator on the 
Steamer Mohawk of the Clyde Line, 
plying between New York, Charleston 
and Jacksonville. Three years ago, 
when Miss Packer left Southerland 
(Fla.) College, she found her eyes so 
strained from over-study that she was 
ordered to give them a long rest. But 
she refused to surrender to idleness, 
and took up telegraphic work. 

Miss Lilah Clarke, of Portland, will 
be the first woman to graduate from 
the University of Oregon in the de- 
partment of economics. She is pre- 
paring to be a teacher. Miss Erma 
Miller and Miss Ruth Merrick, both 
in the junior class, are working in the 
engineering department, and have 
registered in the gas-engine class, 
where practical phases of automobile 
study are taken up. 

“Do you wish to have a truly Merry 
Christmas?” asks the Girls’ Friendly 
Society of America, at the head of a 
message sent out by the social service 
committee, of which Miss Cornelia E. 
Marshall is chairman. And it goes on 
to say: “Then do your Christmas shop- 
ping now, in order to lighten the 
burden laid upon women and girls in 
factory and shop by the holiday rush. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

Princess Victoria Louise of Ger- 
many bids fair to be quite independ- 
ent of the Kaiser’s rules. Even at her 
early age she is said to take issue 
with her imperial father’s edict that 
the three K’s, “kirche, kinder, kuche” 
—church, children, cooking—should 
be the limitations of woman’s ac- 
tivities, and she has taken the lib- 
erty of protesting against the Kaiser’s 
anti-woman suffrage utterances. Re- 
cently the young princess visited a 
club of working girls and expressed 
herself as anxious to aid them. 

Jane Addams tells how a company 
of lads came to her at Hull House to 
complain of a certain high school 
principal because “he never talks to 
us about life.” She asked what they 
meant. One explained it thus: “He 
never asks us what we are going to 
be; we can’t get a word out of him, 
excepting lessons and keeping quiet 
in the halls.” Miss Addams also tells 
of a girl whom she sent to her pastor 
for advice as to how she could be 
more useful, and who came back with 
a downcast look to report: “His only 
suggestion was that I should be re- 
sponsible for fresh flowers on the 


a 


alfar. I did that when I was fifteen, 
and liked it then; but when you have 
came back from college and are 
twenty-two yearr old, it doesn’t quite 
fit with what you have been told to 
do to make the world better and our 
social relations more Christian.” 


We women have not yet revolted, 
but we are capable of revolution — 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Rudyard Kipling’s mother died in 
London a few days ago. She was Miss 
Alice MacDonald, daughter of a Wes. 
leyan minister. 

“Bide-a-Wee Home” is the name of 
a Brooklyn (N. Y.) retreat for lone 
dogs and cats. Five hundred is the 
present population of the home, a 
veterinarian is employed, and homes 
= found for them as fast as pos. 
sible. 


The American Suffragette offers q 
prize of $25 for the best essay by a 
teacher on “Equal Suffrage From the 
Teacher’s Point of View.” Essays 
must be received before Feb. 1, must 
be typewritten, and must not exceed 
3,000 words. 

The women of Cincinnati have or- 
ganized the “Penny Lunch Associa- 
tion,” to establish penny lunches in 
those city schools attended by large 
numbers of poor children, previous 
experiments having proved that ade- 
quate lunches could be served upon 
that basis and pay expenses. 

The comments upon Mr. Bok, rain- 
ing into our office in prose and verse, 
are too numerous to print. An amus- 
ing one by Frances Sharp ends with 
these lines: 

Just one word more now, Mr. Bok; 

Please brace your nerves to meet the 
shock! 

No matter how you bar our way, 

We’ll meet you at the polls some day! 

Judge Lindsay says in a newspaper 
article that for every woman voter 
who takes a bribe he believes there 
are 50 men who do so, and he believes 
a larger percentage of women voters 
to possess high ideals and a keen 
sense of justice than of the opposite 
sex. “A man,” says Judge Lindsay, 
“has a sense of justice, but he’s apt to 
let his sense of comfort push it out of 
sight.” 

In the editorial entitled “The Fifth 
Star in the Woman’s Flag,” we stated 
that one of the chief obstacles to the 
progress of women was the refusal to 
allow them equal educational and in- 
dustrial opportunities, and we re 
feired to New Jersey as one of the 
States in which no woman can get a 
college education. We are glad to 
learn that there is to be in the future 
one or more exceptions to this rule. 
Upsala College, Kenilworth, N. J., is 
co-educational and has one woman in 
its senior class. We earnestly hope 
that she will hold out until next 
spring, so that New Jersey may have 
one woman graduate to match the 
hundreds who are being educated in 
every Western State —N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 





THE IDAHO ELECTIONS 





Our gubernatorial election is over, 
and for the first time in eight years 
Idaho has a Democratic Governor, 
Hon. James H. Hawley of Boise. 

The Governor’s Wife 


Mrs. Hawley was for several years 
president of the Woman’s Democratic 
Club of Boise, and has taken an active 
interest in politics for over 30 years. 
In this election, from motives of deli- 
cacy, she did not displdy any part of 
the zeal she has always evinced in 
political campaigns. 

Mrs. Hawley is a charter member 
of the Columbian Club of Boise, the 
largest and oldest woman’s club in 
the State. In religion she is a de 
vout Catholic, having organized and 
been president of the women’s sodal- 
ity for 20 years, and her four splen- 
did young sons and two lovely daugh- 
ters have been carefully brought up 
in that faith. Of a strong yet essen- 
tially womanly character, Mrs. Haw- 
ley is respected and loved by other 
women. “A good wife and a good 
mother” is the tribute paid her by 
all; and dearer to her than the honor 
of being the first lady of Idaho is the 
crown of true wifehood and mother- 
hood which she wears with such 
gentle and unassuming dignity. 

The State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, which lately met in Pocatello, 
discussed very thoroughly the two 
bills to be presented to the Legisla- 
ture this winter. One is the civil ser- 
vice bill, the other a_ bill enlarging 
women’s property rights. Both are 
good, and have been carefully pre- 
pared by their respective committees. 


Three Women Elected 


The State and county elections re 

sulted in the choice of three Republi- 
can women. Miss Grace Shepherd is 
elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Her opponent, Miss 
Gertrude Noble, ran well also, and is 
very popular; but as a Democrat she 
could scarcely hope to win against 
the heavy Republican vote of the past 
few years. Miss Shepherd is eminent- 
ly qualified for her office, and, aside 
from politics, is acceptable to Demo 
crats as well as Republicans. 
The office of County Superintendent 
goes again to Miss Ivy M. Wilson, 
who has held it for at least three con- 
secutive terms. Mrs. Maud Cleary 
was elected County Treasurer. 


Club Women’s Paper 


The Idaho Club Woman is the 
name of the new official organ of the 





women’s clubs of the State. It will 
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be published monthly in Twin Falls 
by the editor, Mrs. Martha Spangler. 
Mrs, Spangler is a young woman, but 
has had much experience in newspa- 
per work. Her husband, Robert W. 
Spangler, was until.recently editor of 
the Gooding Herald. His larger ex- 
perience will greatly aid Mrs. Spang- 
ler in her endeavor to make her jour- 
nal entertaining and helpful to the 
women of the State. 
Congratulations to Washington 


One of Idaho’s most talented suf- 
fragists, Miss Margaret S. Roberts, 
who led the organized Republican 
women voters for several years, re- 
cently sent a splendid message of 
greeting from the enfranchised State 
of Idaho to the women of Washing- 
ton, who have so gloriously won the 
privilege of voting. Gov. Brady added 
a word of greeting, and many copies 
of the circular were distributed in 
Washington. Miss Roberts is vice- 
president of the Columbian Club of 
Boise, and is a fine example of pro- 
gressive young American woman- 
hood. 

The Legislature has no woman in 
either the Senate or House this year, 
much to the regret of the club women. 
The fault is entirely with the women. 
They should, in each of the two great 


parties, demand a representative. She afterwards studied for two years ileged one, and the behavior of both A Greeti t A 
When they do this they will be repre-| at the Academy of Arts in Venice, and solute master of the House. It was|the imported crowd and the imported reeting from America 
sented in the Legislature properly. | .o. awarded a diploma by the Italian}™°St unsatisfactory. (Opposition | police was truculent and menacing in| _™!"8- Pankhurst was speaking from : 


Mrs. James G. Green of Boise, who 
served as secretary of the Woman’s 
Democratic Club during part of the 
time that Mrs. Hawley, wife of the 
Governor-elect, was its president, has 
just been appointed chairman of the 
press committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. She read a 
paper on “Good Roads” before an au- 
dience of men and women in Merid- 
ian, Idaho, the other day, and at the 
close was warmly congratulated by 
the gentlemen present as well as by 
members of her own sex. Mrs. Green 
was the only woman on the program, 
and the kind reception accorded her 
speech proves the broad and liberal 
spirit of the men of Idaho toward 
women in public life. G. 





MORE ABOUT MAYOR LEES 





A correspondent of the New Bed- 
ford Standard writes from Oldham 
some further particulars about that 
city’s newly-elected woman mayor. 

“Mrs. C. E. Lees of Werneth Park 
is the widow of Charles Edward Lees, 
who attained a considerable reputa- 
tion for generosity in the town, and 
who was connected with Eli Lees & 
Co., cotton spinners employing a 
large number of operatives, and also 
with Asa Lees & Co., the textile ma- 
chinists. 

“She is a woman of considerable 
wealth, and has certainly recognized 
that she owes a duty to the town in 
which the wealth was produced, a 
tribute which cannot be paid to many 
Oldhamers. They generally regard 
the town as good enough to make 
money in, and when they have made 
sufficient they retire to other climes 
and forget all about those who were 
engaged in the production of their 
wealth. There are few, very few, 
benefactions in the town, and it is no 
wonder, therefore, that Oldhamers 
make considerable fuss over Mrs. 
Lees, she being such a notable excep- 
tion to the rule. 

“On one occasion she nearly cleared 
out of the town. It was during the 
time that ex-Alderman Jackson Brier- 
ley was a member of the town coun- 
cil. She had gone across with the 
council, and she firmly declared that 
if the corporation pursued a certain 
course she would leave the town, and 
Brierley was evidently determined 
that she should. However, cooler 
heads eventually prevailed, and Mrs. 
Lees has remained, to be of consider- 
able service to many people who 
needed help. It is hoped by many 
that Mrs. Lees will bequeath to the 
town Werneth Park. 

“Mrs. Lees has declared, ‘Through 
no effort on my part wealth came to 
me, and I have considered it a boun- 
den duty, as well as a pleasure, to 
spend some of it for the good of the 
town, where much of it was made, 
and for the benefit of those, among 
others, by whom it was acquired.’ 

“Mrs. Lees has already been in the 


wrought agreeable improvements, and 
no doubt it does a most useful work. 
There are, of course, many members 
of the council who are opposed to a 
woman holding the position of mayor, 
or, in fact, being in the town council, 
and it is to be noted that Mrs. Lees 
was the first woman to be elected a 
councillor in Lancashire.” 





SYLVIA PANKHURST’S LECTURES 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst expects to 
spend January and February lecturing 
in the United States. Her subjects 
will be “Women in Politics,” “Women 
in Industry,” and “Life in a London 
Prison.” The Civic Forum Lecture 
Bureau, 22 West 44th street, New 
York City, will make arrangements 
for her lectures. 

Miss Sylvia is the second of Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s three daughters. From 
her chifdhood she showed both artistic 
and literary gifts. In her school days 
she carried everything before her in 
the way of scholarships and honors. 


government. On her return home she 
competed for and won the National 
Scholarship, which is open to men and 
women all over England. 

At about this time the Women’s So- 
cial and Political Union was formed, 
and she threw her energies into it. 
She was its first secretary, has been 
twice to prison, has designed many 
of the banners carried in the great 
processions, and has written many 
articles for the magazines on suffrage, 
prison reform, the conditions of wom- 
en’s labor, etc. She has also written 
a History of the Suffrage Movement 
in Great Britain. The series of sweep- 
ing prison reforms, lately instituted 
by the Home Secretary, are due large- 
ly to the exposures of long-standing 
abuses made by her and other suffra- 
gette ex-prisoners. Though very girl- 
ish in appearance, she is said to carry 
“a wise head on her young shoul- 
ders,” and her manner is wigning as 
well as convincing. 





INSIDE “THE PEOPLE’S HOUSE” 





In the House of Commons on Nov. 
18: Mr. Keir Hardie (Lab.) reverted 
to the question which he had put 
down on the Order Paper on the sub- 
ject of the Conciliation Bill, and which 
the Prime Minister had asked to be 
postponed, as the subject would be 
dealt with in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s statement. He was willing to 
assume that the Prime Minister had 
overlooked the matter (laughter)—as 
he could not think that the right hon. 
gentleman had intentionally main- 
tained what would otherwise have been 
a contemptuous silence. (Renewed 
laughter.) The Conciliation Bill had 
passed the second reading by a ma- 
jority larger thon that given to any 
other measure that session. If this 
matter were to be passed over with- 
out a word from the Government, then 
no one need be surprised if hostilities 
were resumed by the militant suffra- 
gists in an even more militant form 
than had been the case in days gone 
by. What would happen to that meas- 
ure, or some similar Bill, if the pres- 
ent Government were returned to 
power? He thought some statement 
should be made by a responsible Min- 
ister before that debate was con- 
cluded. 

Viscount Castlereagh (U.) moved to 
amend the Prime Minister’s motion, 
by excluding from its operation any 
day on which Mr. Keir Hardie might 
set down his motion for further facili- 
ties for the Parliamentary Franchise 
(Women’s) Bill. He was compelled 
to move this amendment, because the 
Government would not answer any 
question, either in the negative or the 
affirmative. They continued to put off 
the question until tomorrow, or the 
day after tomorrow, or even the day 





of this, or indeed any other question. 
I have already promised to announce 
during the course of next week what 
position the Government feel them- 
selves able to take up next year in re- 
gard to granting facilities then for this 
measure. I cannot anticipate that de- 
cision by any statement today. I must 
ask the hon. gentleman to wait a few 
days. 

Mr. Kettle: Will the right hon. gen- 
tleman undertake to receive the mem- 
orial, which they are now waiting to 
present? Even Oliver Cromwell re- 
ceived a deputation of women in this 
House. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Asquith: I believe my private 
secretary has received the memorial, 
and it will receive the consideration 
it deserves—certainly all the consid- 
eration in my power; but, really, the 
matter is one which does not arise on 
this occasion. 

Lord H. Cecil (U.) declared that this 
was another case of putting off an an- 
swer till next week. But next week 
the right hon. gentleman would be ab- 


cheers.) 

Mr. E. H. Burke (Nat.) said that if 
any class of women were to be select- 
ed to get the vote it ought to be mar- 
ried women and widows, who had got 
some practical experience of life— 
(laughter)—some grasp of economic 
questions, and some knowledge of the 
world. (Laughter.) As the Bill they 
were asked to support would give the 
vote to few married women, it was a 
farce and an outrage on every idea of 
political representation. The Bill was 
put forward by women whose main ob- 
ject was to cheapen, expedite and 
facilitate divorce. (Cries of “No.”) 

Mr. Nannetti (Nat.) protested 
against the arrest of Irish women who 
had come over to interview the Prime 
Minister and press for this reform. If 
the Goverhment did not come to their 
assistance the wonten would be in 
every constituency at the election, if 
they were not in gaol. (Laughter.) 

Mr. H. Law declared that 80 or 90 
per cent. of the women who would be 
enfranchised would be working 
women. 


Sir A. Mond (L.) said the Prime 
Minister would do a great service if 
he could see his way to receive a depu- 
tation in regard to Women’s Suffrage, 
and assure them that facilities for the 
Bill would be given in another Session. 

Mr. Hardie (Lab.) joined in the ap- 
peal to the Prime Minister to take a 
step which would put an end to a 
situation which threatened to become 
intolerable. He should have thought 
any Government would have been only 
too glad to have bought off the opposi- 
tion of the women of the country. 
(Laughter.) If at the coming election 


the Government found themselves face 
to face not only with the opposition of 
the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, but algo with that of their own 
Liberal women, they would then real- 
ize the tactical mistake they had made. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 

Mr. Asquith said he wanted to clear 
away a misapprehension which existed 
in the minds of some hon. gentlemen. 
In the first place, no one could say he 
had refused to receive a deputation. He 
had received two large representative 
deputations during the last months, 
one representing those who favored 
Woman’s Suffrage, and the other rep- 
resenting those against it. He listened 
—he hoped carefully—to all their ar- 
guments, and he did not believe it was 
within the wit of women to produce a 
single argument for or against the 
question that was not produced before 
him on those occasions. In a letter he 
wrote to Lord Lytton, the chairman of 
the Conciliation Committee, he had ex- 
pressed the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make a statement within the 
next few days as to whether or not 
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OUTSIDE “THE PEOPLE’S HOUSE” 


—_- 
The Vote says: 


Whiie Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues were deliberating within 
doors, a series of deputations from a 
meeting held by the W. S. P. U. at 
Caxton Hall set out at intervals to in- 
terview the Premier. 

Police from the Slums 

From the lowest parts of London 
the Home Secretary had called police- 
men accustomed to dealing with 
“toughs” and the lowest scum of Lon- 
don, and these he placed on guard 
outside the People’s House. Evident- 
ly the roughs, finding themselves de- 
serted by their natural guardians, de- 
termined to accompany the latter, and 
assembled in Palace yard and its vicin- 
ity with a full determination to hustle 
and behave with rowdy brutality to- 
wards women, whom if they molested 
at ordinary times, they would have 
made themselves liable to arrest. 
The occasion was, however, a priv- 


the long hours that the women spent 
in an endeavor to get an audience 
with the Prime Minister. 

Women Bruised, Struck, Thrown Down 

They were thrown down, cuffed, 
pushed, gripped, pinched, battered, 
bruised, thrown back again and again 
by police and rowdies. Deputation 
after deputation had its banner-staffs 
broken and its members scattered, 
and deputation after deputation ap- 
peared undaunted out of the heart of 
the turbulent crowd. 

Lord Roseberry and Mr. John Burns, 
the two “reformers,” watched this dis- 
graceful scene, and men in the crowd 
who had come with the women, and 
some who were merely looking on, in- 
terfered again and again when the 
brutality of police and crowd became 
too great. Arrest followed arrest— 
but not too quickly. The orders 
seemed to be that arrests were only 
to take place if the women could not 


rent being raised to his memory in 
Edinburgh; a well-known sculptor; 
a daughter of Canon Jacques, a 
niece of Captain Baldwin, the African 
explorer; half-sister of Professor Gil- 
bert Murray, and daughter of the late 
Sir T. Murray, former Speaker of New 
South Wales Assembly; a relation of 
Colonel Streatfeild, equerry to the 
King; ‘and a granddaughter of John 
Stuart Mill. One of the male prison- 
ers is a nephew of Mr. Herbert Sam- 
uel, the Postmaster-General. All the 
prisoners were released on bail at 9 
o'clock. 





WHAT REALLY HAPPENED IN 
THE SUFFRAGE RAID 





Now that the English suffrage 
papers have come, we know what 
facts lay beneath the distorted cable- 
grams about “suffragette violence.” 

Henry M. Nevinson, the distinguished 
correspondent, writes that he went 
into Caxton Hall and found it crowd- 
ed: 


the chair when I came in—dquietly and 
definitely, as usual, telling of a greet- 
ing and contribution that had just 
been cabled from America. Then Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence spoke, but before 
many minutes a white envelope was 
handed up by a messenger. After 
glancing at it, Mrs. Pankhurst an- 
rnounced that the Prime Minister had 
made his expected statement, and, 
whilst it was being considered, the 
meeting would be suspended. The 
committee left the platform. The 
audience remained expectant, quietly 
discussing what the chances were, 
and what should be done in either 
case. All agreed the statement must 
be a promise of full facilities for the 
bill next session, if the Government 
came back to office. The only ques- 
tion was whether the Prime Minister 
had pledged himself to give them be- 
fore March. If so, another truce was 
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be dislodged by the exercise of force. 
Eventually the day’s toll amounted 
to 116 women and three men. 


Three Women Admitted 


Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. Garrett An- 
derson and Mrs. Ayrton were ad- 
mitted to the House to see Mr. As- 
quith’s secretary, who had nothing to 
say, and said it. The memorial car- 
ried to the House by the suffragists 
protested against “the policy of 
shuffling and delay with which the 
agitation for women’s enfranchise- 
ment has been met by the Govern- 
ment.” The first party to leave the 
Caxton Hall included Mrs. Bracken- 
bury, Princess Dhuleep Singh, and 
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for Hollinwood-ward. Mrs. Lees has| Mr. H. S. Foster (U.) seconded the|ties for this measure. To speak of|and second deputations remained for 56 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
given a recreation at Abbey Hills. to| proposition. that as an act of unmeaning obduracy| many hours stationary in the bitter 


the congregation of Hope Chapel, and 
has paid for the laying out of Snipe 
Clough, and she intimates that, while 
she does not expect to make any revo- 
lution in her year of office, she feels 
that these open spaces should be con- 


Women’s Deputation 
Mr. Kettle (Nat.) pointed out that 
there was at that moment a deputation 
of women waiting at the portals of that 
House who wished to present to the 
Prime Minister a memorial, which 


was either to ignore the facts or most 
improperly to describe them. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. W. McLaren wondered whether 
the Prime Minister really knew who 


formed the deputation. The actual 


wind before word came through the 
Premier’s secretary. Throughout the 
afternoon the conflict was hardest at 
the entrance to Parliament square 
from Whitehall, where there was a 
specially thick* wall of policemen. 
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siderably extended. might affect the decision which the|leader was Dr. Garrett Anderson, the The arrests went on until the House Tel. B. B. 3163-3 PY 

“She is the head of the Beautiful | right hon. gentleman was to announce|Mayor of Aldeburgh. She was very |rose soon after 6 o'clock. { 
ek nye > — yr re-/on Tuesday next. Would the right|nearly apprehended by the police. He Distinguished Prisoners ' 
eem the drab monotony of the towN, hon. gentieman accept that memorial?|implored the Prime Minister not to . 
and provide a much-needed touch of} yr Asquith: I hope the noble lord|shut the door against the deputation, The prisoners include peg ne. E. = CRIMES co. :? 
better things, either by the cultiva-| wi) not press that amendment. For|which came in a peaceful and law- the German Countess Elsie oo Magazine, Book and uy 
tion of plant life, or improved thor-| ¢p, Ih boont it is|abiding way. gen; a daughter of Sir John Craggs; Newspaper Printing : 
oughf dh h » Se pperaacnn are Senne Eee vom ivi a descendant of W. Skerving, who was We have printed The Woman's Journal yi 
ughfares an ouses. The society | quite impossible that the Government| The House divided on the amend- over five years. : 


has provided many oases of trees and 
plants in the town which have 





can devote any part of the time of the 
House next week for the consideration 





ment, which was rejected by 199 votes 
to 52. 


sent to Botany Bay for advocating 
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NATIONAL BOOTH AT SUFFRAGE BAZAR 





The special attention of our readers is invited to the Na- 
tional Booth at the coming Suffrage Bazar in New York City. 
Massachusetts in the old times used to hold Suffrage Fairs at 
intervals of a few years, and cleared by them sums ranging 
from $6,000 down. Pennsylvania suffragists also have had suc- 
cessful Fairs. It is well that the methods of suffrage work 
should be so elastic as to give a chance for everyone to help 
who is able and willing to do anything, even to make a pin- 
cushion. 

All over the United States there are thousands of sut- 
fragists who have no Suffrage Fair on hand in their own States 
at present, and who can therefore make things for the National 
Booth at the New York Bazar. Take up your work-baskets and 
your knitting needles, and ask your friends in every line of 
business to contribute goods. If you can have a little Fair in 
your own neighborhood and send on the proceeds to the Na- 
tional Treasurer, it will help just as much. The National Treas- 
ury is greatly in need of money, and everybody should lend a 
hand. A. S. B. 





A MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 





A suffragist has just been the victim of a glaring miscar- 
riage of justice. The injustice would have been just as flagrant 
if he had not been a suffragist, but it happens that he is. 

Fred D. Warren, of Girard, Kansas, is the editor of a social- 
ist paper, The Appeal to Reason, which has a very large circula- 
tion. Like the organ of the National Prohibition Party, and other 
papers advocating views unacceptable to the administration at 
Washington, his paper has repeatedly been subjected to petty 
persecution by the U. S. postal authorities, who have employed, 
to harass these publications, rules not applied to other period- 
icals. 


Warren, who has been fearless in exposing abuses of various 
kinds, has lately set himself to demonstrate that the courts 
often show “respect of persons’—i. e., that they do not deal 
impartially with persons who possess wealth and political 
power and persons who do not. This unwelcome truth was 
revealed to many women for the first time during the strike of 
the shirt-waist-makers in New York City. Then it became clear 
that the police court judges were condemning and sentencing 
girls guilty of no legal offence, while ruffians guilty of illegal 
violence and brutality toward the girls were let off. 


A few years ago, Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, labor 
union leaders, were wanted in Idaho on a charge of conspiracy 


Warren was sued for sending out a defamatory postal card. 
There was nothing defamatory on it but the statement that ex- 
,Gov. Taylor was under indictment on a charge of murder. At 
\the trial, hundreds of similar cards, sent out by sheriffs, were 
shown. After Warren’s card had been sent out, and, as it is 
\believed, for the purpose of influencing his trial, a pardon was 
issued to ex-Gov. Taylor, although he had not even been tried 
for his alleged crime. At the trial Taylor was asked whether 
he was under indictment for crime. He said that he was not. 
Warren’s counsel was not allowed to ask him whether he had 
been under indictment for crime at the time when Warren’s 
postal card was sent out. This material fact was concealed from 
|the jury, and they found Warren guilty. 

The usual punishment for a really defamatory postal card 
is a trifling fine or a short imprisonment without hard labor. 
Warren was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment at hard 
labor and a fine of $1,500. He appealed the case. Judgment 
on the appeal was held back for many months, and was given 
two weeks after the recent election. It upheld the decision 
of the lower court. If the judgment had been given before elec- 
tion, indignation might have influenced a good many votes. 

Women have lately had it impressed upon them in the case 
of Clause 79 of the Page Bill that courts will uphold the con- 
stitutionality of a measure discriminating between different 
classes of citizens guilty of the same offence, when those citi- 
zens are men and women. In the case of the shirt-waist strik- 
ers, and now again conspicuously in that of Fred Warren, it 
has been shown that courts may decide one way in the case 
of men of means and political influence, and another way in 
the case of those who lack political influence, or whose political 
influence is obnoxious to the party in power. The abuse of the 
authority of the courts is becoming a burning question in this 
cpuntry, and women as well as men need to get a clear under- 
standing of it. A. 8S. B. 





GUARD AGAINST CLAUSE 79 





Judge Julius H. Mayer has already drawn up a clause de- 
signed to get around the point which caused Judge Bischoff to 
declare Clause 79 of the Page Bill unconstitutional. It is sub- 
stantially the same thing, merely evading the legal technicality. 
A strong effort will be made to get the Legislature to pass this 
measure, All the women who believe that the illusion of security 
is sure to increase vice without really lessening its hygienic con- 
sequences, and all those who object to incorporating a double 
standard of morals into law, should be on the alert to prevent 
it. Experience has shown that it is very hard to put through 
legislation of this kind when people are awake to its true nature 
and make a resolute fight against it. But everyone must be on 
the watch, and ready to bring the pressure of aroused public 
opinion to bear upon the legislators. 

Mr. Homer Folks writes to Miss Lavinia L. Dock, in answer 
to her reminder that he did not contradict Justice Mayer’s state- 
ment at the meeting in regard to his responsibility for the ob- 
jectionable clause: , 

“Before Judge Mayer finished speaking I was on my feet 
to correct him in his reference to my connection with the fram- 
ing of the bill, and continued to endeavor to secure the floor, but 
the number of women desiring to speak was so great that I was 
unable to secure recognition from the chairman.” A. S. B. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





At the last Annual Convention, by an almost unanimous 
vote of the delegates representing auxiliary, State and National 
Associations, it was decided to carry out certain policies which 
demanded an outlay of large sums of money. Among these were 
campaigns in four States, where suffrage amendments and a 
Constitutional Convention were pending, and to make The Wom- 
an’s Journal the official organ of the National Association. Dur- 
ing the discussion the delegates were informed that these plans 
entailed great expense, and with this knowledge they adopted 
them and instructed their officers to carry them out. The 
officers had the right to expect the Association would sustain 
them in their efforts to comply with their instructions, and 
would recognize its responsibility to meet the necessary ex- 
penses. 


Began the Year Poor 


Owing to the additional burden of previous campaigns and 
the great petition work, the Association came to the National 
Convention in Washington in debt, and much of the money 
collected by the former Treasurer was used to pay this indebt- 
edness. When the books were turned over to the new Treasurer, 
one-half of the pledges for the work of the coming year had been 
already collected and disbursed, with about $800 of unpaid bills 
and a note of $1,000 borrowed the previous October and due on 
Oct. 1 last, with, but about $200 in cash in the treasury. This 
did not include the Susan B. Anthony Memorial Fund. 


Treasurer Has Worked Hard 


The National Treasurer, with remarkable courage, took 
charge of the depleted treasury, and has been tireless in her 
appeals for necessary funds to carry on the regular work of the 
Association through The Woman’s Journal, and by personal 
letters. These have not met with the response that ought to 
have come from those who placed upon the national officers 
the burden of their obligations. 


The Receipts Inadequate 


The campaigns had to be carried on until the election. The 
Woman’s Journal has become a national obligation, and its 
bills must be paid. A very superficial glance at the Treasurer’s 


to murder ex-Governor Steunenberg of that State. They were |weekly report of receipts in The Journal would have made 


seized in Colorado without any regular extradition proceedings 
and without a chance to consult counsel, and were secretly 
hurried across the border, where, after they had been put to 
great expense, delay and inconvenience, a jury carefully selected 
from among ex-Governor Steunenberg’s friends failed to find evi- 


you realize how utterly inadequate is our income to our neces- 
sary outlay for these obligations, which are entirely outside 
of the regular official work of the National Association. 

Two Possible Reasons 
There are two possible reasons for this apparent apathy 





dence to convict them. They held that they had been illegally 


kidnapped. The U. S. Supreme Court decided that the method | 


on the part of suffragists generally. One is the increasing 


by which they had been seized was not illegal. Warren be- |®Ctivity in State and local societies, which demands a great 
Heved that such a decision would not have been rendered in |4@4! Of money for home work. Thus our prosperity becomes 


the case of men of means and political influence, who were not | 


the source of our poverty. The other is the mistaken belief 


disliked by the authorities. Sheriffs are in the habit of sending jthat there are unlimited resources back of the National Asso- 


out postal cards offering rewards for the capture of fugitive 
from justice. Warren sent out postal cards offering a reward | 
to anyone who would capture and return to Kentucky ex-Gov. | 
Taylor of that State, who was a fugitive under indictment for | 
murder. Warren consulted beforehand with the postal author- 
ities in Girard, and they told him that the proposed card would 


not be contrary to law. 


2 jciation. This opinion is entirely unfounded. Within the past 
three or four years there have been three channels outside of 
the National Association from which much of the money to carry 
)on the work has been derived. 


Three Outside Sources 
One of these was a gift in honor of Susan B. Anthony of 


$10,000 at the National Convention in Buffalo, by that most 





generous and loyal friend of our cause, Mrs. George Howard 
Lewis. Mrs, Lewis subsequently added $1,000 tw her former 
magnificent gift. This fund was used to pay accumulated indebt- 
edness and to carry on the campaigns in Washington, Oklahoma 
South Dakota and Arizona, which were then pending. 

The second source of income was from the Susan B. Anthony 
Memorial Fund, secured by Miss M. Carey Thomas and Miss M. 
Garrett, largely from friends who had not previously contributed 
to the work of our Association. All of this fund which was 
not needed for the purpose specifically named in the fund 
(namely, paying the salary of the President, Corresponding Sec- 
retary and Treasurer), has been annually turned over to the 
National Association, and at the Annual Convention appropriated 
by the Official Board to publication of the-National Minutes, 
literature, the official organ, the work of the National College 
League and other special lines of work. 

For more than a year and a third, through the generosity 
of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, we are in possession of Headquarters 
in a most desirable building, amid the most advantageous sur- 
roundings possible for national work, at a nominal rent of $880, 
which has been reduced by the payment of rent by the Nationa] 
College League to $680 a year. This is less than one-fifth of the 
actual rental paid by Mrs. Belmont for the National Head- 
quarters alone, exclusive of the offices of the press department 
The entire expenses of this department, at the rate of $600 per 
month, are met by Mrs. Belmont alone. 

All Suffragists Must Help 

The only regular source of income on which the National 
Association may depend for its work is the annual dues of ten 
cents per member. This would little more than pay the postage 
and express charges on the literature sent out by the National 
Headquarters. Therefore it is necessary to secure by voluntary 
contributions all funds for payment of stenographers, a clerk, 
incidental printing, telegraph and telephone service, postage, 
stationery and the numerous other expenses connected with 
the National Headquarters; and when, added to these, the Con- 
vention votes to carry on campaigns and The Woman’s Journal, 
any thinking woman must realize that it is impossible for the 
officers to meet these financial obligations unless each individual 
suffragist recognizes her responsibility to bear her portion of 
the expense. 

How Englishwomen Raise Money 


It is reported that at a single meeting held in London by 
the Women’s Social and Political Union a few nights since, 
$45,000 were pledged to carry on their work. That is more 
than eight times the amount pledged at our National Convention 
to carry on the year’s work of our National Association; and yet 
some of our zealous sympathizers with our sisters across the 
sea censure us for declining to appeal for contributions for Great 
Britain because we fee] it to be more honorable to cancel our 
own financial obligations than to contribute to a foreign country, 
gladly as we would have done so had our resources permitted. 
When we take into account the comparative size of this country 
and all our constituency, and the necessary work and expense 
to win our cause, over that of Great Britain, our task is over- 
whelmingly greater and more difficult; and yet, when we com- 
pare the sacrifice and service and the financial aid given to 
the cause in Great Britain to that given by suffragists in this 
country, we surely have much to learn of devotion and a sense 
of obligation to our Association from them. With a small task, 
they have ten times the number of willing workers. With a 
small country, making travel and expenses insignificant com- 
pared to ours, they have thousands of dollars contributed to our 
hundreds. 

National Treasury $4,000 in Debt 

I have written this long letter to place before you the con- 
dition of the National Treasury, which, at the present time, 
owes more than $4,000 in unpaid bills and notes, largely for 
campaign expenses and for The Woman’s Journal. 

What Will You Do? 


What are YOU going to do about it? Has any American 
suffragist a mora] right to contribute to any other cause or 
nation until she has paid her share of this debt? Has any 
Association a right to elect officers and lay upon them burdens 
requiring the expenditure of large sums, and not furnish the 
means with which to meet their obligations? Do you feel that 
you have a right to enjoy a single advantage, social, civil or 
political, unless you do something towards cancelling this in- 
debtedness? If you have any just appreciation of your respon- 
sibility as a suffragist; if you feel any obligation to your Asso- 
ciation; if you think you owe your officers loyal support; if 
you are thrilled with joy over the victory in Washington, whose 
campaign was inaugurated and largely financed for two years 
by the National Association; if you are heart and head and 
purse a suffragist, then, in the name of our cause and for the 
honor and success of our Association, I call upon you to help 
to discharge this debt before the dawn of the New Year. 

ANNA H. SHAW. 





MRS. HOWE’S LAST PICTURE 





A wonderfully beautiful photograph was made of Mrs. Howe 
only a few days before her death, when she went to Smith Col- 
lege to receive the degree of Doctor of Humanities. It is as 
near perfect as anything in the way of a photograph could be, 
and brings out all the peace and beauty and strength of Mrs. 
Howe's character. It is an ideal characterization of old age, 
as well as an admirable likeness of Mrs. Howe. The pictures are 
printed in brown, are seven by nine and a half inches in size, 
and are on sale at National Headquarters (505 Fifth avenue, 
New York). They will also be sold at the Bazar to be held in 
New York in January. The price is $2.00. They will make 
most lovely Christmas gifts. M. W. D. 








The ballot is an educator, and women will become more 
practical and more wise in using it.—Prof. Edward H. Griggs. 





The lack of direct political influence constitutes a powerful 
reason why women’s wages have been kept at a minimum.— 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 





When the Republicans nominate a bad man and the Demo- 
crats a good one, the Republican women do not hesitate 4 
moment to “scratch” the bad and substitute the good. It is just 
so with the Democrats; hence we almost always have a mixture 
of officeholders. I have seen the effects of female suffrage, and, 
instead of being a means of encouragement to fraud and cor- 
ruption, it tends greatly to purify elections and give better gov- 





ernment.—Ex-Chief Justice Fisher of Wyoming. 
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MISS CLAY BEFORE GOVERNORS’ |transmit only what they possess. Pankhurst announced she would lead|rades and was forced into the most 
CONFERENCE In the shirt-waist makers’ strike|the deputation to Downing street. | hostile part of the crowd; but she had WANTED 
P which so profoundly moved New York|The movement was incredibly rapid.”|faced worse things, probably, in the SALESWOMEN to introduce 


Miss Laura Clay spoke as follows 
before the Conference of Governors at 
Frankfort, Ky.: 

Gentlemen of the Conference of 
Governors: I thank you in the name 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association and its auxiliary 
body, the Kentucky Equal Rights As- 
sociation, for giving me, as _ their 
representative, a few minutes of the 
time of your conference, in which so 
many subjects of national importance 
are to come under your consideration. 
I will state at once that our object 
is to ask you to treat as one of those 
subjects the vital one of extending the 
right of voting to women. 

I will not attempt an argument to 
show that woman suffrage, just as 
much as manhood suffrage, is the logi- 
cal outcome of the principles of our 
government—taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny; governments de- 
rive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; for you all know 
that as well as I do. But I do wish 
to bring to your attention some few 
of the evils of such vital concern to 
women and society that they cannot 
be too often recounted, which need 
the vote of women to correct them. 

Perhaps when the principles of our 
government were formulated they 
were somewhat abstract in their ap- 
Llication to women under the circum- 
stances in which the most of them 
then lived. But the years have 
brought changes. Industrial methods 
have taken women out of the protec- 
tion and seclusion of home and placed 
them in the very heart of the indus- 
trial world, where they need the pro- 
tection which law gives even more 
than men do. There are six millions 
of women and girls in this country 
who are wage-earners; women who 
are earning their living and the living 
of others dependent upon them, sur- 
rounded by all those conditions of 
modern industry which make the 
power of voting important to men 
Wage-earners so as to direct legisla- 
tion which shall conduce to sanitary 
conditions of labor, just hours, just 
wages. 

It is a misunderstanding of human 
nature to imagine that without vote: 
women will fare just as well as with 
them in industrial controversy with 
employers who have votes and com- 
petitive laborers who have votes. If 
women could fare just as well under 
lawmakers who are men whom they 
had no voice in choosing as_ they 
wuuld if reprezented by persons in 
whose election they have a share, then 
the very foundation principle of rep- 
resentative government would be dis- 
proved; and those who seek to better 
the lot of the race might well turn 
their attention to establishing a 
benevolent autocracy. But I do not 
ruppose any thoughtful person holds 
any such opinion. We all know that 
in ‘a representative government only 
those who vote are represented, and 
they are the only ones whose inter- 
ests greatly concern legislative bodies. 

I have been reminded that this con- 
ference is not legislative in its charac- 
ter. All the more reason that, as it is 
purely deliberative and not subjected 
to the pressure of constituents, 
among whom there are no women, it 
should give some consideration to the 
rights of those who are not repre- 
sented in legislative bodies. 


Two Aspects of It 


We think there are two aspects of 
woman suffrage which may appro- 
priately be discussed in this confer- 
ence. First, are the evils to society 
fiom the disfranchisement of women 
grave enough to demand national at- 
tention? and is the subject sufficiently 
before the people to justify caHing it 
a national issue? We believe both 
these questions should be answered 
in the affirmative. 

There are six million of wage-earn- 
ing women in the country. Probably 
the last census will add to these fig- 
ures. About one-fifth of all wage- 
earners are women. Now, if the na- 
tion had no concern in them except 
as wage-earners, perhaps statesmen 
might be content to leave them to 
such inadequate protection as I have 
described. But they are more to the 
country than mere human machines 
for producing merchandise. They are 
the mothers or the potential mothers 
of our nation. On their physical and 
mental vigor depends that of multi- 
tudes of future citizens. They can 





and Philadelphia a few months ago, 
in the 40,000 strikers involved there 
were thousands of young women re- 
duced by destitution far below the 
normal strength of young womanhood; 
pallid from unsanitary surroundings, 
worn out by long hours of labor, 
pinched and stunted from privations 
because of wages almost below the 
living point. 

We are all acquainted with these 
facts, and know that like conditions 
exist in many places. Can the nation 
afford thus to waste its young wom- 


anhood and prospective motherhood?| 


Of course, there may be legislation, 
doing what it can to correct these 
evils both for women and men. But 
in that legislation there will not be 
one woman represented; and it has 
been seen often enough that after the 
demands of men have been adjusted 
there is little time or ¢are left to look 
after the requirements of women. 
There is a garment workers’ strike 
now going on in Chicago. The citi- 
zens’ committee by investigation have 
found that already there are 5,000 
babies starving for whom private 
charity must buy milk, and the strike 
wi.l last yet longer. No doubt there 
will be legislation hereafter, but there 
will not be one mother represented. 
Conservation of Motherhood 


Gentlemen, you are considering the 
conservation of our natural resources 
of forests and waterways and mines; 
you are even going to consider child 
labor. Will you not consider the con- 
servation of the motherhood of the 
nation and of the babies too young to 
know their right hand from their 
left? And what can you recommend 
sce effectual as placing in the hands of 
women and mothers the power to 
help themselves and to protect the 
bavies God has given them? 

Again, woman suffrage is no longer 
an academic question. You would not 
be forcing it on an unprepared public. 
Already we have four States where 
women have full suffrage; and at the 
last election there were four others 
where woman suffrage constitutional 
amendments were voted on by the 
electors. One of the four, the State 
of Washington, honored itself by car- 
rying the amendment. These noble 
examples, and the agitation in States 
both where there were campaigns and 
also in others, has sufficiently pre- 
pared the people to hear from this 
conference of men from whom so 
much practical statesmanship is ex- 
pected some declaration on the sub- 
ject of the political rights of one-half 
of the people. We therefore earnestly 
petition you to give it thought, and in 
some form to bring your influence to 
bear to secure favorable action upon 
it in the several States. 





WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 


(Continued from Page 331.) 





thought possible; if. not, militancy 


might have to continue. 
News at Last 

“The waiting was prolonged to as- 
certain the answer to further ques- 
tions in the House.’ But at three min- 
utes to four the whole audience rose 
and a great shout greeted the return 
of the committee. In the midst of 
that silence that can be felt Mrs. 
Pankhurst began to speak. 

“In that low, but intense and pene- 
trating voice that reaches to the fur- 
thest lines of any audience, she read 
the statement on which the future 
hung. Under conditions for admitting 
extension of the bill the Prime Minis- 
ter had promised facilities, not before 
March, not for next session, but for 
‘next Parliament.’ There was a mo- 
ment’s pause while the meeting real- 
ized the full meaning of the nonsensi- 
cal trick. But in a few moments it 
was realized. Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst rose to explain the significance 
of the blow that Mr. Asquith had 
struck under his apparent concession, 
but her calm and logical explanation 
was hardly needed. ‘We had hoped 
the statement would be satisfactory,’ 
she said. ‘But we will take nothing 
but next session. The promise for 
next Parliament is an absurd mockery 
of a pledge. Thev have been talking 
of declarations of. war. We also de- 
clare war from tis moment.’ 

War Was Declared 

“Certainly it wes war from that mo- 
ment. One great outburst of indigna- 
tion and cheering rose, and then Mrs. 





A German View 

Evelyn Sharp writes in Votes for 
Women: 

“What does it all mean? Why won't 
Mr. Asquith come out and speak to 
them? I thought it was going to be 
a procession to the House of Com- 
mons! Why do they push the women 
back? What have they done?” asked 
a bewildered foreigner as the -first 
deputation of women, led by Mrs. 
Pankhurst, fought its way, inch by 
inch, to the door of the People’s 
House. 

To the German lady and to those 
who jeered, it was just a sorry spec- 
tacle of human weakness pitted 
against official strength. To us, and 
to the twelve women, it was a trium- 
phal procession. 


The Men Help 


It came as a surprise to the enemy, 
I think, that the mob failed to do what 
it was obviously meant to do. The 
women came on singly, instead of in a 
united band; that was the only result 
of leaving them to be routed and dis- 
persed by the crowd. The militant 
movement is always providing little 
surprises of this sort for an enemy 
that cannot read the look in our wom: 
en’s eyes. 

Another surprise was in store for it 
when a strong reinforcement of men 
sympathizers, less articulate than the 
evil element which ever slinks along 
under the banner of “Jeers not 
deeds,” made their presence felt by 
forcing a passage for the women 
through mob and police. The great 
cheer that went up when Mrs. Pank- 
hurst appeared with Mrs. Garrett An- 
derson on the steps of the House, was 
the first indication of the strength of 
the friendly forces; and the struggle 
grew fiercer, as more women forced 
their way through, women eminent in 
medicine and surgery and science, 
women, some of them, with a Euro- 
pean reputation, all of them subjected 
to a treatment that would not be met- 
ed out to a criminal, though their ac- 
tion in remaining within the number 
of 13 was perfectly legal, and their 
motives were those that have always 
actuated reformers who were out to 
fight for the liberties of the Constitu- 
tion. One remembered these things as 
one saw two of the women, who have 
grown old in their battle for women’s 
freedom, being hustled and handled in 
a. way that sickened all but the mere- 
ly brutal among those who looked on. 


The Tossing Flags 


At intervals of two or three minutes 
fresh little regiments of women, ten 
or twelve in each, arrived in the 
square and tried to join their leader 
at St. Stephen’s entrance. Here and 
there, among the moving mass of peo- 
ple, bobbed the standards they car- 
ried high overhead, flaunting defiant 
challenges to the enemy—‘‘Asquith 
has vetoed our Bill”—‘Where there’s 
a Bill there’s a way”’—“Women’s Will 
beats Asquith’s Won't.” What was 
the use of breaking up standards like 
those and throwing them into the 
moat below? You might have thrown 
the women after them—those words 
would still have gone marching on. 
The enemy seemed dimly to realize 
this, for when the fight round the 
House had raged for about an hour, 
and several more women had fought 
their way to the group on the steps, 
the mounted police were called out 
and the crowd was driven back. Only 
the women did not turn their faces 
from their goal. It was their business 
to reach the door of the House and 
to wait there till they saw the Prime 
Minister; so neither the crushing of 
people nor the trampling of hoofs 
made them swerve, and the scenes 
that followed were terrible to witness 
—if you once allowed yourself to for- 
get the look on the women’s faces. 

Terrible 

“Let the police do their own work! 
Leave our worsien alone!” came the 
indignant cry, as a great bully at- 
tacked a woman from behind, who 
was already being dragged along by 
two policemen. A little man with a 
big courage, aided by another as vig- 
orous, squared up to the bully, who 
had a bad time for a minute or two. 
Another swirl of the crowd bore us to 


Scenes 


course of a brave career, and would 
face still worse, if necessary, for the 
sake of women’s enfranchisement. So 
she turned again and again and went 
doggedly forward, every time they 
stopped hunting her for an instant. 
As one listened to the laughter of ill- 
conditioned men and _  ilads—well 
dressed, many of them—one realized 
the kind of reward that awaits women 
who give their lives to the service of 
their country, but have not the politi- 
cal power to command its respect. 
The Women Stiili Came On 

In time the nuinbers of men and 
horses did their work, and Parliament 
square was cleared. But the women 
in their little regiments came on still, 
every two or three minutes, with their 
bobbing standards and the set look 
on their faces. At every guarded ap- 
proach to the House, at Victoria 
street, at Tothill street, at Whitehall, 
the attack was steadily made and the 
battle raged; and at every barrier the 
same discovery was made afresh— 
that you cannot kill what cannot die. 
After a period of mental and physical 
torment that only rebels would be 
called upon to endure, the women, one 
by one, were taken off to the compara- 
tive haven of the police court. To the 
unimaginative portion of the mob that 
procession of bruised, dishevelled, 
captured warriors expressed defeat. 
To the men and women who cheered 
them as they went, it was another 
triumphal procession. For every 
woman of the hundred or more who 
were arrested that day, proved the in- 
vincibility of a great cause and a 
dauntless spirit, just as every woman 
who was discharged on the morrow 
proved the weakness of an enemy who 
thinks fit to fight women in rebellion 
with weapons that were forged to 
fight slaves. 

A Six Hours’ Siege 

For six hours the siege went on. 
For six hours, along the approaches to 
the beleaguered House, came the little 
troops of women. For six hours on 
the steps of that House stood the 
women who claimed the right to inter- 
view the King’s representative, and 
refused to go until they saw him. And 
all the time the usual forces of reac- 
tion were employed in the hope of tir- 
‘ng out the women. The usual rumor 
was circulated to the effect that Mrs. 
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Pankhurst had been admitted and that 
the attack could therefore cease. It 
was pleasant, on one occasion, to hear 
a working man tell one of these un- 
worthy spies what he thought of him 
for using such mean weapons against 
women; as pleasant as it was to hear 
remonstrances uttered against the 
way the women were knocked about. 
As the afternoon wore on and the 
crowd grew larger these remon- 
strances gained strength, and arrests 
became more frequent as it became 
evident that spectators were asking 
uncomfortable questions as to why 
the women were being thrown about 
in this fashion; why, if they were 
breaking the law, they were not ar- 
rested at once, and why, if their ac- 
tions were legal, they were not al- 
lowed to proceed unmolested.\ So it 
went on, a scene unparalleled, one 
would like to think, in the history of 
a country like ours. Then the House, 
although too busy to find time to pass 
a suffrage bill, rose soon after six 
o’clock, and the siege was raised. 
A Farewell Picture 

Those who were not arrested came 
away with many impressions that 
afternoon. But I think the picture 
that stands out strongest of all— 
stronger even than the hideous one of 
women being flung into jeering crowds 
or among plunging horses or converg- 
ing traffic—was one that I caught just 
before the sun went down. The west- 
ern sky was in a red fury towards 
sunset time, and if you turned your 
back on it and looked across the green 
to the House of Commons you caught 
a vision of rebel women standing in 
the glow of it, straight up against the 
door that was closed to them—women 
standing erect as they would stand till 
doomsday, if need be—and it was a 
picture that you would never want to 
forget to your life’s end. 





MISS SYLVIA PANKHURST’S 
ACCOUNT 





After stirring speeches from the 
leaders, the first little deputation of 
twelve ladies, headed by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, made their way out into the 
street. Annie Kenney and I were 
anxious to see them go, and to watch 
all that should happen to them; and 
we hurried out before them and hired 
a taxi-cab that was standing on the 
rank. Caxton street was filled with 
men and women, but though there 
was a considerable number of police, 
they made no attempt to clear the 
way for the deputation. 

As soon as the twelve ladies had 
passed the point where our cab was 
standing the driver forced his way in- 
to the crowd, and we followed closely 
in the wake of the deputation. The 
crowd cheered Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her followers as we made our way up 
Victoria street, and the women were 
able to proceed with little difficulty, 
but just as we were passing the Ab- 
bey Green a queue of vehicles was 
drawn up in the centre of the road; 
our taxi-cab was deflected somewhat 
from its course, and as we stood up 
we could see that a body of men were 
hustling and jostling the deputation 
so roughly that we feared, composed 
as it was largely of very old ladies, 
that it would never be able to reach 
the House. At this time there were 
no policemen among the crowd, and 
only a small number were stationed 
close to the Strangers’ Entrance to 
the House of Commons. Our cab 
passed slowly right on the outside of 
the railings which enclose the Abbey 
and St. Margaret’s, and we stopped a 
little to the right of the Strangers’ 
Entrance. As soon as we left the cab 
we were struck in the chest and 
pulled this way and that by the police 
and by a number of men who were 
evidently detectives in plain clothes." 
There was nothing to be done but to 
mount the taxicab again and to watch 
what happened. After a hard strug- 
gle, and with the aid of a few kindly 
men, entirely unknown to them, most 
of the first section of the deputation 
succeeded in reaching the Strangers’ 
Entrance, and we could see Mrs. 
Pankhurst, Dr. Garrett Anderson, Mrs. 
Brackenbury, ance others, standing 
close to the door. Ai this time a num- 
ber of women were ranged about in 
the crowd with little purple banner- 
ettes bearing the motto, “Asquith has 
Vetoed our Bill.” But, suddenly, 
without reasom or warning, the police 
snatched them away and began to 
tear them up. One woman told me 
afterwards that a policeman had 
scratched his hand rather badly in 
doing this. “You will probably hear 
afterwards that you did it,” I said to 





her, and sure enough, I saw after- 
ward, in the Liberal Daily News, that 
a policeman’s hand had been slashed 
with a knife. 

At the same time a scene of the 
most terrible violence ensued. As, 
one after the other, small deputations 
of twelve women appeared in sight 
they were set upon by the police and 
hurled aside. Mrs. Cobden Sander- 
son, who had been in the first deputa- 
tion, was rudely seized and pressed 
against the wall by the police, who 
held her there by both arms for a con- 
siderable time, sneering and jeering 
at her meanwhile. At first the crowds 
had pressed up close to the House in 
all directions, but after a fierce strug- 
gle the police drove them back and 
drew up their cordons so as to keep a 
clear space from the corner of Palace 
Yard to the Strangers’ Entrance. 

Just as this had been done, I saw 
Miss Ada Wright close to the en- 
trance. Several police seized her, 
lifted her from the ground and flung 
her back into the crowd. A moment 
afterwards she appeared again, and I 
saw her running as fast as she could 
towards the House of Commons. A po- 
liceman struck her with all his force 
and she fell to the ground. For a mo- 
ment there was a group of struggling 
men round the place where she lay, 
then she rose up, only to be flung 
down again immediately. Then a tall, 
grey-headed man with a silk hat was 
seen fighting to protect her, but three 
or four police seized hold of him and 
bundled him away. Then again I saw 
Miss Ada Wright’s tall, grey-clad fig 
ure, but over and over again she was 
flung to the ground, how often I can- 
not say. It was a painful and degrad- 
ing sight. At last she was lying 
against the wall of the House of 
Lords, close to the Strangers’ En- 
trance, and a number of women, with 
pale and distressed faces, were kneel- 
ing down round her. She was in a 
state of collapse. The same kind of 
treatment was meted out to other 
women. I saw one tall woman in a 
white coat hit about the head and 
knocked down several times. Close 
to where my car was standing two 
young girls with linked arms were be- 
ing dragged about by two policemen, 
and a man in plain clothes came up 
and kicked one of them, whilst a num- 
ber of others stood by and jeered. 

Driving up and down Parliament 
street, as Miss Kenney and I did after- 
wards, we saw many of the little 
deputations, each numbering less than 
twelve, march up from Clement’s Inn 
If they carried flags or banners the 
police at once snatched these from 
them and tore them into shreds, 
struck and cuffed the women and 
knocked them down and struck them 
with their knees—some even kicked 
them. Here and there one saw strug- 
gling groups of men and police, and 
me always knew that if one waited one 
would presently see some poor, half- 
fainting woman, who would be hauled 
along for a few steps and then flung 
back into the crowd. Returning to 
the Caxton Hall, we found Miss Ada 
Wright, whose ill-usage we had wit- 
nessed, and saw that her thumb was 
dislocated. There were several cases 
of collapse, several cases of sprained 
arms and thumbs. One, a nurse, who 
is not a member of our Union, and 
has never before taken part in a mili- 
tant demonstration, had been struck 
on the head by a policeman while 
she was doing nothing, and the next 
thing she knew was that the ambu- 
lance men were pouring stimulants 
down her throat. They wished to 
take her to the hospital, but she re- 
fused, and was carried to the Caxton 
Hall. 

Never, in all the attempts which we 
have made to carry our deputation to 
the Prime Minister, have I seen so 
much bravery on the part of the wom- 
en and so much violent brutality on 
the part of the policemen in uniform 
ard some men in plain clothes. It 
was at the same time a gallant and a 
heart-breaking sight to see those lit- 
tle deputations battling against over- 
whelming odds, and then to see them 
torn asunder and scattered, bruised 
and battered, amongst the organized 
gangs of rowdies. Happily, there 
were many true-hearted men in the 
crowd who tried to help the women, 
and who raised their hats and cheered 
them as they fought. 


I found out during the evening that 
the picked men of the A Division, who 
had always hitherto been called out 
on such occasions, were this time only 
on duty close to the House of Com- 
mons and at the police station, and 
that those with whom the women 





chiefly came in contact had been 
especially brought in from the outly- 
ing districts. During our conflicts 
with the A Division they have gr&d- 
ually come to know us, and to under- 
stand our aims and objects, and for 
this. reason, whilst obeying their or- 
ders, they came to treat the women 
as far as possible, with courtesy and 
consideration. But these men with 
whom we had to deal on Friday were 
ignorant and ill-mannered, and of an 
entirely different type. They had 
nothing of the correct official manner, 
and were to be seen laughing and 
jeering at the women whom they mal- 
treated. All the worst occurrences 
which onlookers have reported ap- 
pear -to have been perpetrated by 
men from suburban districts, who 
were probably half-trained recruits to 
the police force. 

Another eye-witness writes: 

“The procession of women marched 
in orderly ranks by the very nearest 
way, and foufid, on arriving at Down- 
ing street, that a line of police, two 
deep, was drawn up across the road. 
Mrs. Pankhurst at once demanded ad- 
mission for herself and the deputa- 
tion. 
~The inspector, who wished to gain 
time, was suggesting that one of his 
men should carry the names of a few 
of the ladies to Mr...Asquith, when 
suddenly two scouts, standing up in a 
taxicab, called out ‘Push forward; you 
can push your way through.’ At the 
same time the Hon. Mrs. Haverfield, 
in the front rank, cried ‘Shove along, 
girls!’ There was a great, simultane- 
ous rush, the little purple bannerettes 
went surging and swaying forward, 
the police gave back, and a shouting, 
struggling crowd burst into Downing 
street. 

Did Not Kick or Strike 


“Bannerettes were torn up by the 
constables, their light bamboo poles 
smashed, and the litter of them flung 
upon the ground. A number of young 
suffragettes in little purple and green 
knitted caps fought valorously, duck- 
ing down, squeezing through and wres- 
ling with the mighty men in blue of 
the A Division. They did not kick or 
strike with fists,gthey used no weap- 
ons, but merely pitted their own 
weight against the opposing forces. 
Older women, many of them bearing 
famous names, essayed also with no 
less bravery and determination to 
reach the Premier. One saw Mrs. 
Cobden Sanderson, Mrs. Hertha Ayr- 
ton and Mrs. Saul Solomon, to men- 
tion but a few of them, in the thick of 
the struggle, whilst Mrs. Pankhurst, 
Dr. L. Garrett Anderson and over a 
hundred others were arrested in the 
fray. Arms and wrists were wrenched 
and twisted. woman after woman was 
flung roughly to the ground, some 
were more or less trampled upon. 
Many of those who had been arrested 
fainted on reaching the Police Court, 
and it is probable that many do not 
even yet know to the full the injury 
which they have received. 

“There were many friends of the 
women in the crowds, and it did one’s 
heart good to hear them cheering, to 
hear them cry, ‘Go on, we'll push you 
through,’ and more than all, to see 
them pushing the plucky women to 
such good purpose that more than 
once the lines of police broke and 
gave way. ‘Let her through, she has 
a right to go,’ they cried, and they 
were indignant when the police wan- 
tonly broke the notice boards and the 
flags. How they applauded when one 
woman pluckily stuck to the disman- 
tled banner-pole, and defied the police- 
man to take it from her, and when 
the little Scotch girl made a splendid 
dash, and got half way to the door 
before she was caught and spun round 
like a ninepin!” 

Mr. Henry M. Nevinson says: 

“At the front the struggle was for 
some minutes both piteous and horri- 
ble. Against the gathering lines of 
police the women charged again and 
again with reckless indifference to 
blows or the violent pushes that flung 
them to the “ground. Indeed, the 
whole length of the street from the 
official residences down to the en- 
trance, was now one wild turmoil of 
struggling men and women, swaying 
this way and that, the women contin- 
ually striving to advance, in most 
cases isolated, and the police contin- 
ually thrusting them back. The ban- 
ners were early broken to pieces, and 
became an extra danger. Every now 
and then, where a woman fell, those 
around fell on the top of her, with 
terrible results. Here I saw one of the 
most famous doctors rush against the 
police at the very front. Flung sav- 
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Dumas, 15 vols., 3-4 leather........... 60.00 12.59 


Eliot, 10 vols., 3-4 leather, St. James 


Capt. Marryat, 12 vols., 3-4 leather .... 48. 


MEME Attia a tek eans sa cehere kek 4 35 10.50 
Eliot, 8 vols., 3-4 leather.............. 35 6.59 
Emerson, 6 vols., 3-4 leather........... 25 4.59 
Fielding, 6 vols., 3-4 leather........... 30 4.25 
Gibbon, 6 vols., 3-4 leather............ 33 5.56 
Gautier, 12 vols., 3-4 leather.......... 48 7.50 
Goethe, 7 vols., 3-4 leather............ 30 4.75 
Green’s England, 5 vols., 3-4 leather.... 25. | 4.85 
Guizot’s France, 8 vols., 3-4 leather. .... 35. 7.45 
Hawthorne, 9 vols., 3-4 leather......... 35 7.25 
Hugo, 10 vols., 3-4 leather............ 49 7.25 
Irving, 10 vols., 3-4 leather........... 45 9-50 

). 
6. 
6. 
10. 
12 


New Century Reference Library, 8 vols., 


"Shakespeare, 20 vols., 3-4 leather....... go. 


Taine’s “English Literature,” 4 vols., 

9-4 Meatheer 2... ccccccccvenccesess 21 | 3.95 
Thackeray, 10 vols., 3-4 leather........ 45 | 7.59 
Wilde, 10 vols., 3-4 leather............ 49 7.25 
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agely back, she instinctively tidied 
her scarf and rushed again. Here a 
writer, equally famous, was caught 
bodily off her feet and dashed upon 
the pavement, but being an athlete as 
well as a writer she fell upon her 
hands. There a hospital nurse almost 
succeeded in breaking the renewed 
line till she was caught by the throat 
and driven back again into the seeth- 
ing contest. 

University Athlete Helps 
“There were men in the thick of the 
fight who did good service in the way 
of protection. It was especially 
cheering to see the broad-shouldered 
form of a famous captain of the Mid- 
dlesex Eleven, and to hear his cheery 
voice politely protesting with a po- 
liceman upon the treatment of some 
brave woman. ‘Take her your- 
self, then!’ cried the policeman, and 
flung her hard against him. The vet- 
eran cricketer caught her adroitly as 
I have seen him catch when he was 
Oxford’s best field. 

Attack «1 Asquith 
“As to the so-czlled ‘assault’ on Mr. 
Asquith, I have seen all the people 
concerned except the Prime Minister, 
and this seems to be what happened. 
One of the members shook him by the 
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arm and said, ‘Mr. Asquith, how dare 
you?’ Another, one of the best-known 
writers, standing quietly near him, 
said, ‘Mr. Asquith, give us the bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill! Take your veto off the Com- 
mons. I have been a Liberal all my 
life, and this is how I am repaid!’ As 
he crept into a motor she cried, 
‘Who's afraid of the women?’ And 
another, with various exclamations of 
‘Hypocrite!’ and ‘Humbug!’ dashed 
her fist through the giass at the 


back.” : 
u 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





New York 





Men’s League Dine Mrs. Snowden 

Mrs. Snowden will be given a din- 
ner next Tuesday evening by the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
at the Aldine Club, No. 200 Fifth ave- 
nue. Other speakers will be George 
Foster Peabody, presiding; John 
Mitchell, Henry George, Jr., Hamil- 
ton Holt, editor of the N. Y. Inde- 
pendent, Mrs. Catt, the Rev. J. How- 
ard Melish, and Justice Charles L. 
Guy of the Supreme Court. Tickets, 
$2, can be had from the secretary of 
the League, Dr. Max Eastman. On 
the committee are also Charles C. 
Burlingham, Prof. John Dewey, Dr 
Simon Flexner, Prof. Viadimir Sim- 
khovitch, and Charles H. Strong. 

Luncheon to State Officers 

Special arrangements -had to be 
made for the great number present 
at the luncheon given on Dec. 3 by 
the New York Woman Suffrage Parity 
to the officers of the New York State 
W. S.A. Mrs. Catt presided. Speech- 
es were made by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Miss Harriet May Mills, Mrs. Minnie 
J. Reynolds, Hon. I. N. Stevens of 
Colorado, Mrs. W. W. Penfield, Mrs. 
Arthur Livermore, Mrs. Martha W. 
Suffren, Miss Caroline Duer, Mrs. R. 
3urrows, Mrs. James Leeds Laidlaw, 
Mrs. Bertha Elder, Mrs. William M. 
Ivins, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. James H. Ecob and others. 

The grand ballroom, it was said, 
had never held such a large number 
of people. Even balcony seats were 
at a premium, 

Mrs. Catt announced that the Broad- 
way Theatre had been given to the 
Woman Suffrage Party by Mrs. Ruth 
Litt, in which to hold three large 
legislative demonstrations, one this 
month, one in January and one in 
February. The members of the Leg- 
islature residing in New York City 
will be invited to attend. 

Pilgrim Mothers 

The Legislative League of New 
York will give its annual luncheon 
in honor of the landing of the Pil- 
grim Mothers, on Dec. 22, at 12.30 
P. M., at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
guests of honor and speakers will be 
the Countess Cipriani of Italy, Miss 
Harriet May Mills, Miss Inez Mil- 
holland, Miss Alice May Buckton of 





London, the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell and other distinguished 
women. 

Minnesota 





The annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota W. S. A. was held Oct. 24 and 25, 
in the Convention Hall at the Court 


House, Minneapolis. 

The reports of the officers and of 
the chairmen of standing committees 
were indicative of the excellent work 
carried on during the past year. The 
addresses given at the two afternoon 
meetings were of an unusually high 
order, especially those of Prof. Carl 
Schlenker, Rabbi Deinard of the Re- 
formed Jewish Church, and Miss Dora 
Bachellor Haines, editor of “The 
Housekeeper.” 

On the first evening, after an ad- 
dress of welcome by our suffrage 
Mayor Haynes, we listened to a most 
telling and forceful address by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. 

Mrs. Chapman Catt’s new plan of 
organization was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed. is 

The convention closed with a bril- 
liant reception and banquet for Mrs. 
Kelley at our new Hotel Radisson. 
One hundred and fifty guests were 
seated at long tables spread in the 
beautiful ball room, which is decorat- 
ed in our color—gold. We were dis- 
appointed in not having Prof. Frances 
Squire Potter and Prof. Mary Gray 
Peck as guests of honor with Mrs. 
Kelley. The librarian of our great 
Public Library, Miss Gratia Country- 
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Minneapolis; Auditors, Mrs. 
M. Kenyon, St. Paul, Mrs. Albert Pol- 
lard, Minneapolis; member National 
Executive Board, Mrs. Maud C. Stock- 
w ll, Minneapolis. 

K. F., Secretary. 





Pennsylvania 





The 42d annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. was held in 
Harrisburg on Nov. 17 and 18. En- 
couraging reports were received from 
the delegates, and plans for the ex- 
tension of suffrage work were duly 
considered and settled. | 

A session of the Executive Commit- 
tee occupied the morning of the 17th. 
In the afternoon the convention was 
opened with prayer by Rev. S. Win- 
field Herman, pastor of Zion Lutheran 
Church. 

The president, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, in her opening address gave a 
summary of her work this year, which 
has been active and varied, and in- 
cluded addressing many different so- 
cieties. In addition to her duties as 
State President she was chairman of 
the committees on organization, and 
on the petition to Congress, and 
worked in connection with the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Conditions Affect- 
ing Women and Children. Mrs. Avery 
was a delegate to the State Federation 
of Labor. Of that meeting she said: 
“Our cause has many enthusiastic 
friends among organized labor, and the 
vote by which the federation accepted 
a woman suffrage resolution was al- 
most unanimous.” 

New Headquarters 
“Mrs. Avery expressed gratification 
over the organization of the Equal 
Franchise Federation of Western 
Pennsylvania, composed entirely of 
persons new to woman suffrage work 
Her dream of State Suffrage Head- 
quarters had at last materialized. 
“Last month saw the opening of State 
and Philadelphia County Headquarters 
in the very center of the business dis- 
trict of Philadelphia. The cost of their 
maintenance—about $1200 per year— 
is more than two-thirds secured, many 
of the pledges being for three years.” 

Going to Wisconsin 

Mrs. Avery made a strong plea for 
solidarity and for better financial sup- 
port of the State work. In conclusion 
she said: 

“T shall always look with interest 
upon the work here, even though I am 
going to a more progressive commun- 
ity, one where our ideas do not appear 
radical or questionable, but in the nat- 
ural order of things, a community 
where evolution is surely bringing in 
the day of woman’s political equality 
with man more swiftly than we can 
dare expect it here. I am not plan- 
ning to move to heaven, friends, nor 
even to one of the enfranchised States, 
but only to the land of the progres- 
sives—to Wisconsin.” 

Why She Believes 

“Why Do I Believe in Woman Suf- 
frage?” was the subject of an excep- 
tionally able address by Miss Mira 
Lloyd Dock of Harrisburg. She said, 
in part: 

“T believe in suffrage because it 
seems to be in accord with the pro- 
fessed spirit of our national institu- 
tions, which are supposedly based on 
justice to all citizens. Also it seems 
incredible to me, when women are con- 
tinuously besought by the church, by 
the press, and by men in public life to 
lend their influence, and to work per- 
sonally to promote the success of any 
given movement, that those same per- 
sons could be changed into undesir- 
able ér dangerous citizens by an oppor- 
tunity really to show their influence, 
or to work directly, and openly, for a 
definite object. It seems to me also 
an absurdity that women are subject 
to taxation for school purposes, are 
employed as teachers, can be elected 
and serve as school directors, yet can- 
not express a direct opinion by the 
ballot; as to the fitness or other quali- 
fications of other school directors, or 
of the system.” 

Miss Lydia Stokes Adams of Phila- 
delphia spoke of The International 
Outlook for Woman Suffrage, and Miss 
Jane Campbell of the same city told 
Why Women Want the Franchise. 

A feature of the evening was the re- 
port of Miss Katherine Collison of 
Philadelphia, corresponding secretary, 
who showed the growth of the wo- 
man’s suffrage movement by counties. 

Reports from Clubs 

The report from Philadelphia 
showed that there are eight ward 
leagues; that there has been a house- 
to-house canvass, with literature, and 
that this will be continued this win- 
ter; that there have been several suf- 
frage meetings in churches, and that 
the clergy will be interviewed to get 
them enough interested in the move- 
ment to discuss it from the puipit. 
Chester’s society reported among 
other things that it was largely re- 
sponsible for the purification of the 
town; Swarthmore’s society held sev- 
eral mass meetings and contributed to 
the juvenile court fund; the Concord 
League of Delaware County offered 


maa, made a most gracious and bril4,rjzes to the pupils in the public 


liant toastmistress, and the responses 
made the occasion a memorable one. 

Three of the old officers declined to 
stand for re-election—Mrs. Maud C. 
Stockwell, Dr. Margaret Koch and 
Mrs. Jenova Martin. The newly- 
elected officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Emily Dobbins, St. Paul; 


schools for the best essays on equal 
suffrage. 

To Form Suffrage Party 
Initial steps were taken at this ses- 
sion toward forming an organization 
of the women of the State into a State 
party, to be modeled, so far as its 





Vice-President, Mrs. Helen Camp 


working methods are concerned, after 


Thomsen, Minneapolis; Recording | 
Secretary, Miss Jean McMillan, St. | sylvania 
Paul; Treasurer, 


the regular political parties of Penn- 
A committee is to confer 


Miss Sara Chant,| with the Natfonal Association with a 
George! view to making votes for women an 


immediate issue, 


Officers Elected 


At the closipg business meeting on 
the morning of Nov. 18, officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, - Mrs. Ellen H. Price, 
Swarthmore; vice-president, Mrs. 
Anne M. Orme, Wayne; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Kathrine Colison, 
Philadelphia, re-elected; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Mary C. Morgan, Phil- 


adelphia, re-elected; treasurer, Miss 
Matilda Orr Hays, Wilkinsburg, re- 
elected; auditor, Mrs. Ellen M. 


Thomas, Norristown. 

Mrs. Avery reported that Pennsyl- 
vania had sent 20,000 signatures to the 
great petition for suffrage presented 
to Congress. 

Miss Hays presented her report as 
treasurer, showing the receipts to have 
been $648.30 and the expenditures 
5612.65. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Anne M. 
Orme spoke on the Industrial Condi- 
tion of Women and Children, and told 
of the work of organizing the working 
women of Philadelphia in the Equal 
Suffrage League of Self-Supporting 
Women. 


Bishop Darlington’s Address 


Bishop Dicks made the opening 
prayer. The Rt. Rev. Jame&S Henry 
Darlington, Episcopal Bishop of Har- 
risburg, presided and delivered an ad- 
dress that was received with great en- 
thusiasm. He told of his first experi- 
ence with woman suffrage. He said: 

“It happened years ago in Brooklyn. 
[ was asked by a member of my 
church to make an address before the 
P. E. Club, and as I thought that 


meant the Protestant Episcopal] 
Church Club, I readily  accept- 
ed. I thought that I would be 


thoroughly at home, and walked into 
the meeting with a speech mentally 
prepared. I looked about and could 
see no members of my church, and 
but few women that I knew at all. 
From other speakers I soon learned 
that I was at a woman suffrage meet 
ing and that the P. BE. Club meant the 
Political Equality Club. However, 1 
had been properly brought up by my 
mother, and got off an entirely differ- 
ent talk from what I had intended to.” 

The bishop said that he could see 
no good reason why women should not 
vote, and that it was hard to frame a 
single argument against the move 
ment. 

Most ministers are favorable to- 
wards woman suffrage, said the bish- 
op, and many other men are for it; 
those against it fear a conscientious 
vote, for these men know that women 
will use their consciences when vot- 
ing. Mother love meant right voting, 
he said, and there would be little vote 
buying. He told of the interest shown 
by the Jewish and Italian women in 
New York and the benefits to good 
government in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. 

The retiring president, Mrs. Avery. 
introduced the new president, Mrs. 
Price, who said that the time had 
never been so propitious for the cause 
as now. Mrs. Avery told of her meet- 
ing there years ago Dr. Marie Kemp, 
one of the earliest and most ardent 
woman suffragists in the State. 

Our Victory in Washington was the 
theme of Mrs. Avery’s address, and 
she told the story of the three suffrage 
campaigns clearly and _ eloquently. 
Another delightful feature of the 
evening was the presentation by Miss 
Fola LaFollette of the little play, 
“How the Vote Was Won.” 

Reports of the meetings were made 
prominent in the Harrisburg dailies, 
the Telegraph, the Patriot and the 
Star-Independent, and each paper 
manifested good-will through a friend- 
ly editorial. 





Massachusetts 





An audience estimated at 2,000 gath- 
ered in Tremont Temple to hear Mrs. 
Snowden and Dr. Albert Suedekin, 
at the meeting arranged by the So- 
cialists. The addresses were very in- 
teresting, and were warmly applaud- 
ed. 





The eighth New Voters’ Festival— 
called this year the New Voters’ 
Rally—was held at Franklin Hall, 
Boston, last Sunday. Speaker Joseph 
Walker presided, and there were ad- 
dresses by Meyer Bloomfield, Mayor 
James Logan of Worcester, Assistant 
District Attorney Michael J. Dwyer, 
S. J. Bagocius and Judge Francis G. 
Lowell, 

The organizations co-operating with 
the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. in get- 
ting it up were Boston-1915, the Cath- 
olic Union, the Boston Social Union, 
the City History Club, the Roxbury 
League, the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union. As | 





usual, it was instructive and im-| 
pressive. 
“At Home” Dec. 30 
The regular “At Home” of the 


Massachusetts W. S. A. will be post- 





poned from Dec, 23 to Dec. 30. 











. Never Before in All Our History Have 
We Been So Splendidly Equipped for 


a Mammoth Christmas Business ..” 


With 1000 extra salespeople, a day and night shipping room 
service, scores of additional delivery wagons and automobiles, 
and an inflexible determination to give the best possible ser- 
vice any store can give, we are ready in every way for the 


Greatest Christmas Season we have ever known. 


Jordan Marsh Company 

















Holiday Gifts 


We want the women to do their Christmas shopping here. 
The place where the man would do his own shopping is very’ 
likely the place where he would like you to shop for him. 


If it’s for “Him,” the question is answered in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways at Macullar Parker Company’s. The serviceable, 
useful gift is the one he appreciates, and anything purchased here 
is sure to please the man who is particular in matters of dress. 
Never before have we had such an inviting array of “gift things” 
for men. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMP ANY 400 Washington Street 
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TO THE ADVERTISER 





HERE ARE TWO FACTS WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 
1. On June 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal had less than 4,000 
paid subscribers. 
2. By Nov. 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal subscription list 
had jumped to more than 12,000. 
WHY? 
1. In July The Woman’s Journal became the official organ of 
The National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
2. By unanimous vote the whole life membership of The 
National American Woman Suffrage Association became 


- subscribers to The Woman’s Journal. 


3. At the suffrage meeting in Lowell in October the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention voted that the whole Massachu- 
setts Association become subscribers to The Woman’s 
Journal. 

4. Nov. 12 The Woman’s Journal was put on the news- 

stands of Greater Boston. 

Nov. 12 a corps of Suffrage “Newsies”—college women— 

began selling The Journal on the streets of Boston. 

6. Concord, N. H., Harrisburg, Pa., New York City and 
scores of other large cities are sell The 
Journal on the news-stands. 

7. There are about 1,000 Suffrage Leagues in the United 
States. The majority of them are working for 100 sub- 
scribers to The Woman’s Journal by Jan. 1. The returns 
are coming in from States, cities and towns daily. 

8. The most influential women in America are suffragists 
—Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. Wirt 
Dexter, Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Pitman, Mrs. William 
Filene, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mrs. C. Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Jane Addams, Mrs. Philip 
Lydig, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs. Potter Palmer, and 


hundreds of others. 
9. The whole National Suffrage Association is pledged to 


support The Journal by patronizing our advertisers. 

10. Equal Suffrage is a live, up-to-date, growing movement. 
Do you ever read about it in the papers? Do the papers 
write about dead subjects? 

Does this interest you? You can see the class of women 
who read The Woman’s Journal. 
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IN THE LONG FIGHT Dec. 10, to 21, inclusive. Saturdays the | $50,000 FUND CONTRIBUTIONS TO ———__ 
office will be closed at 10 A. M. On DATE ' ‘ 
By Grace Shoup. Dec. 21 is the last day for registra- AN EXCELLENT 


All aged dead and splendid, 
All masters that are past, 
All hero figures vast— 

By hate and scorn attended, 

By Death and Time defended— 
As with a bugle blast 
Cry out to us, “Stand fast! 

All’s well when all is ended!” 


Across the gulf of ages 
We send our answering hail: 
“O poets, heroes, sages, 
We lift to you a beaker 
Filled to the very brim; 
The Lord’s cause is no weaker 
Than when you died for Him; 
The victory shall not fail— 
Right shall at last prevail!” 
—N. Y. Independent. 
THE GOVERNMENT STEALS MRS. 
DESPARD’S PIANO 





Under this heading, The Vote, the 
organ of the Women’s Freedom 
League, describes the trouble that 
the British government has been hav- 
ing with Mrs. Despard, who refused 
to pay her taxes, as a protest against 
taxation without representation. She 
is so much beloved that they hated 
to proceed to extremities with her. 
The Vote says: 

“The authorities offered Mrs. Des- 
pard a reduction in her taxes—if she 
would only pay them! We believe 
that bargains in taxation are rather 
«4 rarity; bu. though bargains are 
supposed to ap,°*! to all that is weak 
ip femininity, Mrs. Despard refused. 
Tne next proceeding was to threaten 
to arrest ne1, ond the surveyor actual- 
ly named the day. But the day came 
and went, and the authorities were 
too coy to carry out their threat. 
However, they wanted the money. A 
number of salaries have to be paid 
and the business of the country has to 
be carried on, and the women must 
be made to pay up. As Mrs. Despard 
showed no inclination to support a 
government which declined to allow 
her a voice in saying to what purpose 
her money was to be put, they de- 
termined to have it notwithstanding. 

“During her absence in Scotland, an 
imperial ‘Raffles’ entered her house, 
where she lives over the free clinic 
she carries on for children of the 
poor at Nine Elms, and burgled the 
piano. For a considerable time no in- 
formation was given as to where it 
was to be sold. The authorities knew 
better than to offer it in the neighbor- 
hood where the good that Mrs. Des 
pard does to the poor around her 
makes her the idol of Nine Elms. The 
piano was accordingly brought to 
High Holborn, and sold in Hollings- 
worth’s Salesrooms on Tuesday. 

“The auction-rooms were crowded 
with women, members of our League, 
of the Tax Resistance League, of the 
Men’s League, and of the Men’s 
League for Justice to Women. Two 
Women’s Freedom League banners 
were displayed outside the shop, and 
posters and handbills were every: 
where. When the piano was put up 
there was a great uproar, Mrs. How 
Martyn protesting against the sale 
and urging those present not to bid. 
A dealer eventually, afraid to miss a 
bargain, amidst hoots of the suffra- 
gists, bought it for £710s (about $37). 

“A protest meeting was held near 
Staple Inn which inspectors and con- 
stables, evidently acting under orders, 
made no attempt to disperse, though 
it interfered with business and traffic. 
After speeches by Mrs. How Martyn 
and Miss Neilans, and the best street 
collection that has been taken for a 
long time, the crowd dispersed.” 
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Class-Work for Suffrage 

A class in suffrage speaking was 
formed last Monday evening under the 
Massachusetts Association. It will 
meet at 7:30 P. M. on Tuesdays at 585 
Boylston street. Under the leadership 
of Miss Florence Luscomb the class 
will learn how to present suffrage ar- 
guments. The use of the voice in pub- 
lic speaking will be taught by Mrs 
Bertha S. Papazian. 





Boston Women Register 





The election of two members of the 
Schoo] Committee will take place Jan. 
10. Be sure that your name is on the 
voting list, and if it is not, register! 

You can register as follows: Ex- 
cept Sundays, in your own Ward from 
6 to 10 P. M.—Dec. 10 to 21 inclusive; 
at Old Court House, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., from now till Dec. 9, and from 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. and 6 to 10 P. M.. 


tion. 

If you are uncertain as to whether 
you are on the voting list, send your 
ward and precinct to the School Vot- 
ers’ League, 184 Boylston street, tele- 


phone Back Bay 2344-1, and get the 
desired information. 





To Commemorate Mrs. Howe 





A meeting to commemorate Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will be held by the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. in Faneuil 
Hall on the evening on Dec. 16. 

The speakers will be Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Mrs. 
Lionel Marks (Josephine-Preston Pea- 
body), Mme. Lydia Lipkowska and 
Max Eastman. Rev. Charles F. Dole 
will preside. The committee in charge 
are Edwin D. Mead, Francis J. Garri- 
son, M. H. Gulesian, Hon. John L. 
Bates, Fiske Warren, Mrs. Mary Schle- 
singer, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. 





Previously acknowledged .. $3,581.35 
Oe ee 2.00 | 
Jeannette M. Bradley ...... 1.00, 
Ella H. Crossett ........... 3.00 
New Hampshire W. S. A. 

DED ncedvoveavacsteods 32.00 
Old Orchard Equal Suffrage 

OT eee 1.00 
Special Christmas Gift— 
Life Members: 
Elizabeth Johnston ........ 10.00 
Alice Isabel Brayton ....... 10.00 
Isabel Howland ...... -re 10.00 
Mary W. Lippincott ........ 10.00 
Emily Howland ........... 10.00 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont ..... 10.00 

Wo hevvdoeednsdedesm $3,680.35 


Be sure to read Miss Shaw’s Head- 
quarters Letter on page 232, and 
then send all contributions to 

Jessie Ashley, Treasurer, 
505 Fifth Avenue, 





New York City. 




















Order For 





Christmas Present 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


To présent subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
perience,” alone, postpaid 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 





$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 


Christmas. 














A NOVEL PRAYER 





In the Arizona constitutional con- 











Fanny B. Ames, Mrs. Walter Channing, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. Girls from the 
Conservatory of Music will sing the 
Battle Hymn, the audience joining in 
the chorus. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 





Do you wish to help the suffrage 
cause? If so, and if you live within 
the metropolitan district of Boston, 
send your coal orders to us. An old- 
established and reliable coal company, 
covering the metropolitan district of 
Boston, has offered to allow us a com- 
mission on orders for coal and wood 
received through our Association. 
Your coal will cost you no more, and 
will help us. Communicate with Miss 
Briggs, Treasurer Mass, W. S. A., 585 
Boylston street, Boston. 





NEW YORK AHEAD 





New York is the State sending in 
the largest number of new subscribers 
to The Woman’s Journal this week, 
with Michigan a close second and Ken- 
tucky third. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw has just sent 
her check for $100 for a share of 
stock in The Woman’s Journal. 


The American Federation of Labor 
endorsed woman suffrage by a unan 
imous vote. Samuel Gompers was re 
elected president. 

Miss Ada Kent, a milliner of Strat 
ford, England, has been sentenced tc 
five weeks in prison for refusing tc 
pay her taxes, as a protest against 
taxation without representation. 

When the windows of all the Cab 
inet Ministers were smashed by the 
suffragettes the other night, those of 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, the Secretar) 
for Ireland, were broken by Irish ¢ 
women exclusively. They refused to 
let any English women assist them. 


The month of November broke the 
record for newspaper ncetices on wom. 
an suffrage in the New York City 
papers. The number reached 700 
items, varying in length from two or 
three lines to whole pages. The 
Tribune was in the lead with 88, while 
the Sun and Times followed with 69 
each. 


“The suffrage meeting held by the 
Socialist women of New York at 
Cooper Union, Dec. 1, was attended by 
an immense audience made up of men 
and women of all nationalities, who 
enthusiastically applauded every word 
in favor of woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Anita Block presided, and the speak- 
ers were Lena Morrow Lewis, Alexan- 
der Jonas, Arthur Caroti, Rose 








Schneiderman and Meta L. Stern. 
The addresses were given in English, 
German, Italian and Yiddish. It is the 
intention of the Socialist women to 
form suffrage clubs throughout the 
city for the purpose of reaching the 
great body of self-supporting women 
who have not yet realized the im- 
portance of joining the equal suffrage 
ranks. 





HUMOROUS 





Traveling in balloons is ‘all right, 
provided you don’t care which way 
you go.—Toledo Blade. 





Peggy: ‘Was that p’liceman ever 
a little baby, mother?” Mother: 
“Why, yes, dear.” Peggy (thought- 
fully): “I don’t believe I’ve ever seen 
a baby p’liceman!”—The Continent. 





On a Pullman sleeper at 7 A. M. 
when the passengers were about 
ready to leave their berths, a baby 
began to cry lustily. Just at that mo- 
ment the porter opened the door and 
sang out: “First call for breakfast!” 





A young lady who did not speak 
French was traveling in France. She 
entered a restaurant and tried to se- 
cure a cup of cocoa by repeating the 
word several times. The waiter eyed 
her doubtfully for awhile and then 
brought her eggs, for he concluded 
that she was trying to cackle like a 
hen. 





Frank had been sent to the hard- 
ware store for a thermometer. 

“Did your mother say what size?” 
asked the clerk. 

“Oh,” answered Frank, “gimme the 
biggest one you've got. It’s to warm 
my bedroom with.”—Success Maga- 
zine. 





“What do you do for a living, 
Mose?” “I’se de manager ob a laun- 
dry.” “What's the name of this laun- 
dry?” “Eliza Ann.’’—Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal. 





“That sunrise effect is all wrong,” 
said the stage manager of a New York 
musical show. “What’s the differ- 
ence?” replied the scene painter. “No- 
body who goes to a musical comedy in 
this town knows what a sunrise looks 
like.”—Washington Star. 





First Clerk: “Isn’t it fine the way 
the shoppers are coming in? I never 
knew them to do so much buying so 
early.” Second clerk: “It’s fine, all 
right, with one exception.” “What is 
that?” “It’s Mrs. Jimpson. She did 


her buying so awfully early that she’s 
exchanging 


already commenced 
things.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Bishop Simpson once preached in 
the Memorial Hall in London. It was 
a powerful sermon, and moved the 
congregation deeply. Among them 
was a professor of elocution. A 


friend who knew that he had come to 


criticize, asked him after the service: 


“Well, what do you think of the 


bishop’s elocution?” 
“Elocution?” said he. 


Holy Ghost!” 


vention one morning Chaplain Crutch- 
field made a new departure by pray- 
ing fervently for the success of the 
proposed Constitution, both in its sub- 
mission to the voters and on its con- 
sideration by President Taft. There 
was an acute break in the reveren- 
tial attitude of the members when the 
chaplain implored: “And, Lord, we 
hope that President Taft will not turn 
down the Constitution for a little 
thing like the initiative and referen- 
dum. Lord, don’t let him be so narrow 
and partisan as to refuse us self- 
government!” The chaplain also ex- 
pressed the hope that the newspapers 
would cease unfavorably headlining 
the convention news, and that the 
people would not reject the Constitu- 
tion because it did not provide for 
woman suffrage. 





Shetland Goods 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
4 Hamilton Place 








E. O. WEINLANDT 


SCIENTIFIC FACIAL MASSAGE 


Room No. 514 Bristol Building 
500 FIFTH AVENUE 











Open Sundays 
Week Days 





Phone 4550 Bryant NEW YORK 
(DENTIST) 
DR. A. Ge. ADAMS 


Dental Parlors 
CORNER EDDY AND WESTMINSTER STREETS 
THE HEART OF PROVIDENCB 
11 A. M.to4P.M 
9 A.M. to8 P.M 








“That man 
doesn’t want elocution; he’s got the 


By the Author of “The Wood Carver of ’Lympus” 





Flamsted 


ing. 


By MARY E. WALLER 


Pronounced by the critics “the very best novel of the, year,” etc., 
this new story of love and sacrifice promises to be as great a favor- 
ite as the author’s “Wood-Carver of ’Lympu§,” now in its 26th print- 


Fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Quarries 





illustrations from photographs by Lemachy. 


SICILY IN SHADOW AND IN SUN 
By MAUD HOWE 
Depicting in her inimitable way the cities Messina and Reggio, that were buried by the 
earthquake. “Hardly another American is so capable of interpreting Italian life and 


character.”—Chicago Tribune. Illustrated from drawings and photographs by John 
Elliot. 8vo, boxed, $3.00 net: postpaid, $3. 


ROMANTIC DAYS~IN OLD BOSTON 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


The story of the city and its people during the Nineteenth Century, by the author 
“who can make history as fascinating as romance.’’—-Boston Transcript. Illustrated with 
rare views and portraits. Crown 8vo, boxed, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.68. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 


POET AND FRIEND 


By LILIAN WHITING. “A Biography that presents to us the poet and friend just 
as she lived.’’—Boston Transcript. Fully illustrated, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 


THREE NORMANDY’ INNS 


A handsome new holiday edition of the best book on Normandy. With 24 additional 


By ANNA BOWMAN DOOD 


24. 


8vo, boxed, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.65. 





LITTLE, BROWN & 


CO., Publishers, Boston 
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JOURNAL WEEK 





The Woman’s Journal is thinking of setting aside a week 
to be known throughout the country as Woman’s Journal 
Week. It has not been decided yet what week would be the 


ists everywhere should celebrate it. 
What week would suit you best? Will suffragists throughout 

the country name the date which in their estimation could be, 
best devoted to working for The Journal? Shall we namef# 

week ending not later than March 1, during which we shtiia 

all unite in distributing copies of The Woman’s Journal, sel 


apart as Journal Week, suffrag- 
What week shall it be? 








and taking collections? Afna) 


shall we give prizes to the one who sells the largest num@yarq 
papers during the week, to the one who gets the largest§, polis 
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